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THE GREEK CENTENARY 


Tur Greek government is engaged in celebrating by a long 
series of national and local festivities the centenary of Greek 
independence. At first sight 1921 might have seemed a more 
suitable date than 1930, for modern Greek history begins with the 
War of Independence, and 25 March (0.S.) 1921, when Germanos, 
Metropolitan of Patras, raised the sacred banner at Hagia 
Lavra, has remained a cherished date. But in 1921 the political 
circumstances were not favourable to a national commemoration ; 
Mr. Venizelos had been defeated at the November elections of 
1920, and Greeks throughout the world were divided into the 
rival camps of Venizelists and Anti-Venizelists. There followed 
six celebrations of persons or events connected with the War of 
Liberation: the Byron centenary in 1924, that of Santarosa in 
1925, that of the Sortie from Mesolonghi and that of Fabvier in 
1926, that of Navarino in 1927, and that of Frank Abney Hastings 
in 1928. It might have seemed that of historic commemorations 
there had been more than enough; but it was felt that these 
festivities had been either local or in honour of Philhellenes and 
that it remained to hold a family celebration for the Greeks 
themselves. Some historical student hit upon the idea of keeping 
the centenary of the London Protocol of 3 February 1830, when 
the plenipotentiaries of Great Britain, France and Russia decided 
that “Greece shall form an independent state’ with frontiers 
running “from the mouth of the Aspropotamos to that of the 
Spercheios,”’ together with ‘“‘ the island of Eubca, the Devil’s 
Islands, the island of Skyros, and the Cyclades, including Amorgos.” 
The new state was to be “ monarchical and hereditary,” and 
“confided to a Prince who could not be chosen from the reigning 
families of those states which signed the treaty of 6 July 1827.” 

Even this meagre ‘‘ diplomatic ”’ frontier, drawn rather to injure 
Turkey as little as possible than to benefit Greece, was for some 
years merely a pen-and-ink line. The Turks refused to evacuate 


Eubeea till they had received compensation for their private 
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property, of which one of the earliest purchasers was our country- 
man, E. H. Noel, grandfather of Mrs. Noel Baker, the present 
owner of Achmetaga ; Neezer! did not take over the Akropolis from 
the Turks till 10 April 1833. Accordingly, a Greek critic pointed 
out that the map of Greece in 1830 on the design of one of the 
commemorative stamps did not correspond with the real state of 
things. The greatest mistake, however, of the diplomatists of 
1830 was the omission of Crete from the Greek state. The most 
elementary knowledge of Cretan history would have taught that 
of all the Greeks the Cretans were the least tolerant of their alien 
masters; as they had risen again and again against Venice when 
there was no independent Greek state to attract them, it was 
practically certain that they would rise against Turkey when the 
Greek Kingdom acted as a magnet to draw them to itself. The 
Cretan insurrections of the last century might have been avoided, 
and Greece would have been thereby spared a great drain upon 
her slender resources and her energies thus diverted into other 
channels, if Cretan union had been accomplished in 1830 instead of 
1912. Nor was this the only handicap of the young Greek state. 
The richest Greek lands, Thessaly and southern Macedonia, the 
most fruitful islands, Chios and Mytilene, were excluded from the 
new kingdom, while, as Finlay found to his cost, and our gain, it 
was hard to make a living out of “the light soil” of Attica. Thus, 
the three fairy-godmothers were not unduly generous in their gifts. 

But, not content with having thus meagrely equipped their 
young charge, they continued to interfere in her internal affairs. 
A large part of the reign of Otho (1832-1862) was occupied with 
the internecine quarrels of the “English,” ‘“ French” and 
** Russian ” parties, which thought more of their own and their 
foreign patrons’ interests than of the national welfare. Foreign 
propaganda invaded even archeology, and the historian of the 
French Archeological School has frankly confessed that the ad- 
vancement not of science but of French prestige was the primary 
object, when the French Minister was a Corsican brought up on the 
memories of Waterloo, and his British colleague a naval officer 
whose diplomacy was that of the quarter-deck. Thus, in 1846, 
the French School was what the British School has never been— 
an annex of the Legation. Happily, since those days foreign 
research in Greece knows no distinction of nationalities, and 
British, French, Germans, Italians and Americans are liberally 
allowed to excavate in Greek soil. There are few countries in 
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which there is so little xenophobia as Greece—a fact all the 
more remarkable to those who remember what she suffered from 
foreign domination. 

It is the fashion nowadays to look more leniently upon the 
career of the first King of Greece. Otho loved his adopted country 
intensely; at a time when, as Ross has related, even ‘“ Royal 
journeys ”’ were difficult and there were neither roads nor hotels 
worthy of the name, Otho and his high-spirited queen traversed 
the length and breadth of their kingdom, and there were few high- 
lands or islands which they had not visited. But, while Queen 
Amalia offended Athenian society by her snubs and outspoken 
comments, known immediately throughout the then small worid of 
Athens, where the chief people were all related, Otho erred from 
trop de zéle. He was immersed in details, with which a sovereign 
should have had no concern, and he lacked the quality of rapid 
decision. To appoint an elementary schoolmaster at Syra was 
to him as lengthy a business as the elaboration of a national 
policy. In the latter domain he lacked the sense of proportion. 
Enamoured of “ the Great Idea,’’ he did not realise in 1854 that 
Thessaly and Macedonia required for their conquest forces far 
greater than those at his disposal. The first Greek dynasty lacked 
too the greatest essential of monarchy—an™*heir, and to-day its 
chief memorial—a lasting boon to Athens—is Amalia’s creation, 
the National, formerly Royal, Garden. 

Mr. Aspreas in the lately published volume of his Political 
History of Modern Greece * has justly shown the diplomatic qualities 
of George I (1863-1913), whose widespread relations, annual 
journeys to ‘‘ Europe,” business-like habits and democratic 
manners both served the interests of his adopted country and 
enabled him to accomplish the difficult feat of retaining his 
throne, in spite of the inevitable rise and fall of the political 
barometer, for all but fifty years. Greeks have often told the 
writer that if George I had not been assassinated the history of 
Greece—and, it may be added, of Europe,—would have been 
different. It is related of one of the early band of Greek Re- 
publicans that, after having proposed in parliament the erection 
of three gallows, one for Trikoupes, one for Deligiannes and the 
central one for George I, he met the king walking, as was his 
wont, down ‘“‘ Pepper-tree Avenue.”’ The king accosted the 
demagogue, and asked him whether he really wished to have 
him hanged. ‘“ Yes,” was the reply, ‘“‘ so long as you are king; 

* Tlokrixi ‘Ioropia rijs Newrépas ‘ENd8os, 1821-1928. Vol. m1. Part i [1899- 
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but, if you become a Republican, I shall be one of your warmest 
friends.” In the person of George I the monarchy was a crowned 
democracy. 

Constitutional Government began for the Greek kingdom with 
the revolution of 1843, and since then there have been four Con.’ 
stitutions, those of 1844, 1864, 1911 and 1927. The first and the 
last both endowed Greece with the doubtful blessing of a Second 
Chamber. It is too early to judge the present Senate, for it was 
opened only in May 1929; but the elections to it were not re- 
markable for the superiority of the candidates over those for the 
Chamber, in which the most ambitious politicians wish to sit. 
The Othonian Senate found few defenders: it was recommended 
by the British and French governments, believing, as_parlia- 
mentarians did in those days, that a bicameral system was a cure 
for all evils, and that a Second Chamber would act as adrag. In 
practice, although nominated by the Crown, it led the opposition 
to Otho, and, although George I favoured the creation of a pluto- 
cratic Senate in 1872, it was not revived till the advent of the 
republic. A more necessary institutica is the Council of State 
for the purpose of deciding difficult cases of administrative law and 
annulling administrative acts committed ultra vires. This body, 
which was revived By the present Constitution, was a feature of 
that of 1864, but abolished in 1865, and had existed, with other 
functions, before 1844. 

After the decade of Bavarian autocracy it was natural that a 
people so fond of discussion us the Greeks should take a keen 
interest in parliamentary politics. ‘'Fhere were long periods when 
politics were the all-absorbing subject of conversation and 
Cabinets were made and unmade with a rapidity which left no 
time for Ministers to learn their business and pursue a conse- 
cutive policy—a result all the more unfortunate owing to the lack 
of a permanent civil service. Mr. Aspreas considers that in a 
century of Greek history only four political leaders have had no 
fear of undertaking responsibility—Mavrokordatos, Koumoun- 
douros, Trikoupes and Mr. Venizelos. Once, in 1909, at the time of 
the Military League, there was a rising against ‘‘ the politicians,” 
and from that year dates the contemporary history of Greece. 
To-day, especially among the younger men, there is observable less 
interest in politics, and for the last two years an overwhelming 
popular vote has placed practically unlimited political power in 
the strong hands of one man, who is not a dictator, only because 
he has been elected by the free suffrages of the people. Party 
rancour has much abated, and Republicans and Royalists no 
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longer regard themselves as Hanoverians regarded Jacobites but 
as Liberals regard Conservatives. ‘‘ The Great Idea” has been 
largely realised by the successive enlargement of the Greek 
frontiers of 1830 by the union with the Ionian Islands in 1864, the 
accession of Thessaly and part of Epeiros in 1881, the union with 
Crete and Samos and the acquisition of Macedonia, Western 
Thrace, another larger slice of Epeiros and almost all the Aegean 
Islands as the result of the Balkan and European Wars. Greece 
to-day covers 49,036 square miles. Now that the exchange of 
populations has removed the Greeks from Asia Minor and con- 
centrated them in Macedonia and Western Thrace, there is no 
longer that mirage of Byzantium, which dazzled the eyes of Otho 
and Amalia and long made Greeks consider Athens as a temporary 
capital, a stepping-stone on the way to Constantinople. Mr. 
Venizelos during the recent naval debate clearly stated that Greece 
sought no hegemony in the Levant. Even if Imbros, Tenedos and 
Eastern Thrace be in Turkish, and the Dodekanese and Cyprus in 
Italian and British hands, the Greeks of to-day have every right to 
be satisfied with the results of a century’s expansion. Politically, 
the Cretan and Macedonian questions, those twin bugbears of the 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, are settled; economic- 
ally, Greece has granaries in Thessaly and Macedonia, while the 
Asia Minor disaster has proved to be a blessing in disguise by 
introducing with the energetic refugees new industries and by 
making what were barren Turkish provinces a flourishing Greek 
possession. 

Thus the Greeks can devote their whole energies to internal 
affairs, which in Greece nowadays, as elsewhere, mean economic 
questions. Most people are tired of ‘‘ tinkering with the political 
machinery,’ and the form of government is less important than 
how it works and lets individuals work. During the last twenty 
years social legislation has become a marked feature of Greek 
public life. In 1908, as Mr. Aspreas has pointed out, was formed 
the “ sociological group ”’ of men like Mr. Papanastasiou (subse- 
quently the first Prime Minister of the republic), who had studied 
economics in Germany and founded “the sociological society,” 
and in 1910 the “ popular party ” (not to be confounded with the 
Royalist party of the same name, now led by Mr. Tsaldares). 
They first emphasised the need for working-class legislation, 
hitherto unknown in the wholly political atmosphere of the 
Chamber, and advocated agrarian reform in Thessaly, where the 
large landed estates of the former Turkish proprietors have been 
cut up into smaller holdings; it was to them that Sunday closing 
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was due. Mr. Venizelos took up social questions when he arrived 
from Crete, and has made it clear alike to workmen and employers 
that the government intends impartially to enforce the law in 
their disputes. The individuality of the Greek character and the 
lack of large estates make Greece an unfavourable field for 
communist propaganda, despite the existence of a Communist 
daily newspaper. The small Communist group which sat in the 
last Chamber has disappeared from the present, and such Com- 
munist activities as exist are fostered mainly from Moscow. No 
item in its programme is more unpopular with all classes of Greeks 
than that which advocates an “‘ autonomous,” which would mean 
in practice a Bulgarian, Macedonia. Recent years have wit- 
nessed other social reforms. The Oriental seclusion of women has 
ceased; female students have been admitted to the universities 
since 1890 and are now numerous, 506 out of 6040 at Athens, 
and 54 out of 559 at Salonika; women practice as lawyers and 
doctors, are employed in offices and are prominent in philan- 
thropic work; the daily French newspaper is edited by a lady, 
who is one of the most brilliant leader-writers of our time. In 
February a decree was published granting the municipal suffrage 
to women over thirty who can read and write. Queen Sophia 
founded, and Mr. Venizelos has supported, a Society for the 
Protection of Animals, and he is introducing a bill for extending 
and amending the law for that purpose which was passed in 
1917. Nothing makes a worse impression upon visitors to Greece 
than the maltreatment of animals—the result not of cruelty but 
ignorance—and the Greek press has warmly espoused their cause. 

Education has made great progress during the century under 
review. To the university founded at Athens in 1837 was added 
in 1926 that of Salonika, the aim of which is to train practical men 
such as the “new” provinces need, rather than scholars. Mr. 
Venizelos has stated that Greece has too many lawyers and 
doctors, and plainly told those students who recently agitated for 
easier examinations—at the matriculation of the current year 
29 per cent. were ‘‘ ploughed ”—that it was not the business of the 
university to turn out a mass of half-educated sciolists. His 
ideal, which is being put to the test in the public school upon 
English lines founded in 1927 by Anargyros at Spetsai, is the 
development of character rather than the accumulation of know- 
ledge. Another educational experiment is being made at the 
“* Athens College,”’ a Greco-American school, recently removed to 
the fashionable suburb of Psychiké. Physical exercise is a leading 
item of the curriculum at both these establishments, and the 
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defelopment of sport, notably football, is a marked characteristic 
of contemporary Greek life, which dates from the revival of the 
Olympic Games in 1896, followed by their repetition in 1906. The 
Greek is a good sportsman, and warmly applauds, as we saw when 
the “ Achilles Club ” visited Athens, the victories of foreigners 
over his own compatriots. Athletics should divert the attention 
of the university students of the capital from politics. The 
“straw-hat’”’ riot of 1859, the ‘‘ Gospel riots” of 1901, the 
“ Oresteia riots ’’ of 1903 were all important political events, when 
the students showed that they could unmake ministries. But 
the firm hand of Mr. Venizelos repressed a similar attempt this 
ear. 
: The Church of Greece has gained, and the (cumenical 
Patriarchate has lost, ground during the past century. An inde- 
pendent Greek state implied an independent Greek Church at a 
time when the Patriarch was at the mercy of the hostile empire 
from which Greece had emancipated herself by force. No states- 
man can doubt the wisdom of establishing an autocephalous 
Church in these circumstances, and the expulsion of the Patriarch 
in 1925 made some ask whether it would not be wiser for that 
official to reside on Mount Athos, since 1920 a theocratic republic 
under Greek sovereignty. Each fresh enlargement of the Greek 
state has also enlarged the jurisdiction of the autocephalous 
Church of Greece at the expense of the Gicumenical Patriarchate. 
The Ionian sees followed the political destiny of the Ionian 
Islands, those of Thessaly that of Thessaly, and after a long period 
of uncertainty a law of 1928, as amended in 1930, placed the 
metropolitans of the ‘‘new’”’ provinces under the administration 
of the Holy Synod at Athens, in which they have now six seats. 
The only exception is Crete, whose metropolitan, while having his 
own synod, created in 1900 after the island had become an 
autonomous principality, still depends directly upon the Patriarch. 
The creation of separate Bulgarian, Serbian, Roumanian and 
Albanian Churches has further diminished the powers of the 
Patriarch, and the Italians have threatened a serious blow at his 
authority by proposing to establish, with or without his consent, an 
autocephalous Church of the Dodekanese on the (false) analogy of 
Cyprus. Monasticism, except on Mount Athos, has declined, and 
even in the case of that “‘ Holy Mountain’s ” property, if outside 
the peninsula, the Greek government has decided to expropriate 
the monastic lands, including those of the three Serbian, Bul- 
garian and Russian monasteries, for the benefit of the refugees. 
Those inside the peninsula are inalienable. Greek monasticism, 
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picturesque as it is, has not been conspicuous for learned leisure, 

Most scholars who have written about the monasteries and their 
literary treasures have been laymen, like Curzon, Hasluck and 
Lampros. But the Church of Greece has as its present head an 
historical scholar of distinction, Chrysostom Papadopoulos, 
Archbishop of Athens and All Greece, who has published histories 
of The Church of Athens and The Church of Cyprus under Turkish 
domination, while Athenagoras, Metropolitan of Paramythia and 
Parga, writes learnedly on Epeirote history, and the Metropolitans 
of Joannina and Trebizond are warm supporters of the historical 
periodicals, Epeirote Chronicles and Archives of Pontos, which treat 
of their respective sees. 

Considering the high cost of publishing, the output of 
historical works in Greece is considerable, and they are bought and 
read by people who in some other countries would scarcely be 
expected to study them. I found a telegraph-clerk at Delphi 
deep in the new edition of Paparrhegopoulos’ History of the Greek 
Nation, and historical articles are favourite reading in the news- 
papers. Since the Salpinx Helleniké, the first Greek newspaper 
published in Greece proper (which forms part of the Press Ex- 
hibition at Athens), was issued at Kalamata in 1821, hundreds 
of journals have come and gone, testifying to the eagerness 
of the Greeks to read ‘‘some new thing.” Mr. D. Kalo- 
pothakes stated in his Short History of the Greek Press that in 
1928 the Parliament Library contained ‘‘ numbers and sets of 
some 1400 newspapers and 500 periodicals.”” Contemporary 
Athens, with a population estimated by the census of 1928 at 
452,919 (with the suburbs and the now continuous Pireus and 
Phaleron, 764,590), possesses sixteen daily newspapers. While 
many newspapers have been ephemeral, two lived for 85 and 75 
years respectively, and the Messager, now the oldest Athenian 
newspaper, was founded in 1875. According to the above 
authority, there were in 1927 in all Greece 148 daily, bi- and 
tri-weekly journals. In 1837 there were only 19, including 
periodicals. This is a large proportion for the population, even 
if it rose from 753,400 in 1828 to 6,204,684 in 1928. Three 
newspapers suffice for the daily wants of Belgrade’s popula- 
tion of 226,070. The last twelve months have seen an effort 
to publish high-class weekly reviews, but no one has suc- 
ceeded in reviving the famous Greek comic paper, the Romeds of 
Sourés, the secret of which died with its creator. Learned 
societies, such as the Historical and Ethnological, the Byzantine, 
the Scientific, the Archeological and the Christian Archeological, 
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publish reviews or year-books, and Professor Bees now issues his 
Byzantinisch-N eugriechische Jahrbiicher from Athens. Public 
lectures on Byzantine or modern history are largely attended, and 
Messrs. Soteriou and Orlandos have done much to illustrate the 
Byzantine monuments. 

Nothing has changed Greek life more than the improvement in 
the means of communication. Both ancient and medieval Greek 
history, with the small republics of the classical and the small 
duchies and principalities of the Frankish period, was influenced 
by the geographical configuration of the country, divided up into 
separate states by mountain ranges and turbulent seas. Mr. 
Qikonomou, Director of Public Works, has stated that there was 
not a single carriage-road in Greece before 1828, when the French 
expedition to the Morea under Maison constructed that from 
Pylos to Methone, only 6§ miles long. Capo d’Istria added a road 
from the Nauplia, the then capital, to Argos; in 1835, the year 
after Athens became the capital, was made that from Athens to 
the Pireus. Thebes was not united with Athens by road till 1848, 
by rail till 1905. The first railway, that from Athens to the 
Pireus, was not opened till 1869; the banker Skouzes thought that 
the traffic would not warrant its construction, but during the first 
half of 1929 this now electrified line carried 8,968,658 travellers. 
As recently as 1916 Greece obtained railway communication with 
“Europe’’; 1930 has seen the inauguration of a regular air- 
service from London to India vid Belgrade, Salonika and Athens, 
the successor of that across Italy. Greece has, indeed, become an 
important link of three international aerial services, for the 
Italian Aéro-espresso from Brindisi to Constantinople and Rhodes, 
and the French aeroplanes from Marseilles to Syria, have Greek 
air-ports. More useful still has been the development of motor- 
car traffic, which has revolutionised Greek travel. The first 
automobile entered Greece in 1901; in 1918 there were only 
538, but in 1928, 19,820: 7364—a figure which rose in 1929 to 
9919—in Athens alone. The chief archeological sites are acces- 
sible by motor-car, even if the roads still leave something to 
desire. Horse traffic has greatly diminished, and camels, long 
used along the Pirzeus road, are now seen only on that between 
Salona and Itea and in Macedonia, although the human “ camel” 
still cuts capers in the Athenian streets during the carnival. 

Steamships, like the first Athenian printing-press, came to 
Greece from Great Britain, for the first steamer to cleave the blue 
seas of Greece was the Karteria of Frank Abney Hastings, which 
appeared off Nauplia in 1826. Goudés of Spetsai was the founder 
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of the Greek mercantile marine, which on 30 September last 
consisted of 535 steamers of 1,304,844 tons and 719 Sailing vessels 
of 57,980. There is a tendency for the latter to diminish, and the 
century has witnessed the transference of Greek sea-borne trade 
from Syra to the Pirzus, which in 1834 had only one house, but is 
now the third port in the Mediterranean, and which 7975 steamers 
and 5828 sailing vessels entered in 1929. The Corinth Canal, 
opened in 1893, has scarcely fulfilled expectations. 

The century has witnessed a great change in costumes and 
customs. The picturesque national costume, which the writer 
saw even in the Chamber in 1904, has completely vanished from 
Athens, and very largely from the country. A visitor to the 
collection of costumes in the Museum of the Historical and 
Ethnological Society might imagine that he had gone back 
centuries. Yet Kolettes wore the fustanella when Minister in 
Paris and Prime Minister; Boulgares, another later Premier from 
Hydra, was nicknamed 7'zowmbés from the robes which he wore, 
and Mr. Gennadius, the former Minister in London, who has 
recently published valuable historical treatises upon Morosini in 
Athens and in the Peloponnese, The House of the Benizeloi and the 
Blessed Philothée, and Kaisariané, is represented in a portrait in 
the ‘‘ Gennadeion ”’ library dressed in the national costume. The 
charming female modes of the reign of Otho are now worn only 
by the dancers in the Stadium. Drab uniformity has replaced 
the varied costumes of Macedonia, Epeiros, Athens and the islands. 
Social hours and habits have changed also. Dinner is much later; 
teas and ‘‘ masticha parties ”’ prolong themselves to the old dinner 
hour, and “ week-ends” to Delphi have become fashionable. 
Athens, like the Congress of Vienna, “dances,” and there are 
probably few capitals where Society works harder at amusements. 
At the same time, however, the cost of living has risen enormously. 
Rents are very high in Athens despite the great amount of building, 
and the index-figure for May 1930 was 17-34 times what it was 
in 1914. But the stabilisation of the drachma at 375 to the £ 
has stopped speculation on the exchange and has not raised 
prices. 

Public safety has improved greatly since the early days of 
Otho and even the early days of George I. The adventures of the 
Duchesse de Plaisance with the brigand Bibises in 1846 and of Lord 
Muncaster’s party on the road from Marathon in 1870 created 
much stir in their time, and the sarcastic wit of About and the 
less-known novel of Bagdon, The Brigands of the Morea, based on 
the capture of Soteropoulos in 1866, threw an unpleasant light 
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upon the dangers of the Greek countryside. Of late years the only 
dangerous parts have been Epeiros and the neighbourhood of 
Olympos, in both of which daring acts of brigandage have been 
committed, notably the capture of a large sum belonging to the 
National Bank on the road from Preveza to Joannina and the 
seizure of two Kaphandarist candidates in Epeiros during the 
electoral campaign of 1928. This recrudescence of brigandage was 
in Greece, as in other countries, a result of the war. The present 
government has put down brigandage with a strong hand: in 
March four prominent brigand chiefs were executed, two more 
have since then been killed, and measures have been taken to 
prevent the glorification of robbers of the Robin Hood type in the 
press and highly coloured pamphlets. The policing of the cities 
has been vastly improved. For the military police, instituted by 
Trikoupes in 1892, was substituted the gendarmerie, a quasi- 
military force, in 1906, largely recruited from Cretans after 
the union. In 1918 Mr. Venizelos summoned to Greece a 
British Police Mission, which has gradually taken over the 
policing of Corfi, Patras, the Pireus and Athens, and will 
ultimately take over that of Salonika. A training-school was 
established under an Englishman at Corfi, and the Mission, 
despite successive changes of government and even of the régime, 
remains an established institution. British diplomacy has done 
some good to the Greeks and made not a few mistakes in its 
hundred years’ handling of Greece—for it is just 102 years since 
the first of the seventeen British Ministers was appointed “ Resi- 
dent” there. But the two successive British Vice-Presidents of 
the Refugees’ Settlement Commission and the British Naval and 
Police Missions have reflected credit upon our country and bene- 
fited that in which they have been employed. 

Looking back over these hundred years, we may answer the 
question: Has the independent Greek state been a success? To 
those who are sufficiently citizens of the world not to expect to 
find the heroes of Plutarch walking about the streets of modern 
Athens, nor to demand from a nation, subjected for centuries to 
foreign, and above all Turkish, rule the prompt reproduction of 
classical poets, philosophers and statesmen, the answer.must be in 
the affirmative. Considering the difficulties, not all of their making, 
which the Greeks have had to face, their progress has been 
remarkable. Not every country could have absorbed with such 
ease 1,221,849 refugees. In two respects, indeed, they have had 
to modify their ideals. The Slavonic nationalities of the Balkans 
have become—what seemed in 1830 improbable—their co-heirs to 
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the European lands of the Turk, while Asia Minor—the scene of the 
medieval Greek empires of Nicea and Trebizond—has been com. 
pletely abandoned since the disaster of 1922. But Hellenism hag 
become more intensive, if less extensive; Greece is now, except 
Roumania, the most densely populated state of south-eastern 
Europe, with a population of 49 to the square kilométre, and this 
population is now largely homogeneous. The Bulgarian, Jewish 
and other non-Greek elements in Greek Macedonia now form only 
11-2 per cent. of the total; the Albanian element has fused with 
the Hellenic in ‘‘ old ” Greece, and two Presidents of the Hellenic 
republic had Albanian blood in their veins; the nomad Wallachs 
are gradually being pushed from their pasturage by the settle- 
ment of the refugees; the only Moslem populations are the Turks 
of Western Thrace and the Chams of Goumenitsa. Thus, practi- 
cally united in race, the Greeks require only to be united in action. 
Greek history, ancient, medieval and modern, has produced more 
examples of individual ability than of successful collaboration, 
although twice, in 1877 and 1926, ‘‘ ecumenical ”’ governments of 
** All the Talents’ have been formed. But, despite the individu- 
alism of the Hellenic character, Greece in a century of freedom 
has made far more progress than in the previous three and a half 
centuries of the Turkish yoke. There is, doubtless, still much to be 
done in the domain of sanitation and town planning. Indeed, 
1930 will probably be remembered rather as having witnessed the 
beginnings of a drainage system for Athens than for its memorials 
of the Centenary, and the new water-supply from Marathon will be 
of greater benefit to the Athenians than any number of festivities. 
But Greece is now mistress of her own destinies. She is no longer, 
as in 1830, an instrument in the hand of this or that “ protecting 
Power.”’ She may justly appeal to others than classical scholars as 
a country which has had an interesting modern and a romantic 
medieval history. She need not seek for approval merely on the 
ground that the ancient Greeks were heroes and sages. The modern 
Greeks, while not posing as supermen, may look back with satis- 
faction on what they have accomplished, and will sensibly prefer to 
be judged by their own merits rather than on those of their remote 
ancestors. How many contemporary modern nations can truly 
repeat the Homeric assertion: pets yap matépwv péy’ apeivoves 
edyopued” elvar,—‘‘ for we boast that we are much better than our 
sires’’? But the Greeks can point to the immense difference 
between La Gréce contemporaine of About and the contemporary 
Greece of Venizelos. 
Wr11aM MILLER. 





A PATRONAGE FEUD IN A POCKET BOROUGH: 
HELSTON, CORNWALL 


In the year 1813 “ the Duke of Leeds was the patron ” of the 
Borough of Helston, which had over 2000 inhabitants, but only 
about fifteen burgesses, or freemen, who, with the mayor and 
four aldermen, formed the corporation which elected its two 
representatives in the House of Commons. “A difference of 
opinion occurring amongst them on the question whether the Duke 
should enjoy the entire patronage, or whether he should possess it 
in conjunction with Sir Christopher Hawkins, who had presented 
a petition against the Duke of Leeds’ members, a meeting was 
convened . . .” 

So said the Municipal Corporations Commissioners in their 
Report + in 1835. As a result of research among the borough 
records * it is now possible to amplify this statement and to trace 
the history of the feud between the Duke of Leeds and Sir Chris- 
topher Hawkins in the second decade of the nineteenth century. 

For many years before this time the patronage of Helston had 
been vested in the Godolphins, whose seat, Godolphin, was 
situated about six miles from the town. Various members of this 
family had conferred great benefits upon the borough and had 
been associated with it in many ways. From 1586 onwards they 
are to be found at intervals among its representatives in Parlia- 
ment *; Sidney, first Earl of Godolphin, had been named as 
recorder in the charter of Charles II to the borough‘; Francis, 
second Baron Godolphin of Helston, in that of George III. ® 


1 First Report, vol. 1: Appendix, i. 511-514, dated 5 November 1833. 

* This paper is mainly based upon a “ Case,” a ‘‘ Supplemental Case,”’ and a 
“Continued Case,’’ dated 1812, stated for Counsel’s Opinion in connection with 
Hawkins’ petition to the House of Commons in 1813 (see p. 114 below), and 
preserved among the borough records. 

* Oficial Return of Members of Parliament (1878) passim: see Part 1, p. 417 and 
Index, p. 183; Part 11, Index (1891), p. 71. 

* The original charter is preserved among the borough records. The date, 
1684, is misprinted as 1674 in the Mun. Corpns. Report, ut supra, p. 511. 

® Sidney, first Earl (d. 1712), was succeeded by his son Francis, second Earl. 
In 1735 the latter was created Baron Godolphin of Helston, with special remainder 
tothe heirs male of his deceased uncle, Dr. Henry Godolphin, Dean of St. Paul’s. 
When Francis, the second Earl, died in 1766, he was succeeded, in that barony 
only, by his cousin, Francis. See Dict. Nat. Biog., xxii. 39-46, and G.E.C., 
Complete Peerage (new edition), v. 748-49. 

* The original, dated 3 September 1774, is preserved among the borough 
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But after the second and last Baron Godolphin of Helston died 
without children in 1785, the Duke of Leeds became patron of the 
borough, because in 1740 the fourth duke had married Mary, 
second daughter of Francis, second Earl of Godolphin; she pre. 
deceased her father in 1764, but her son, Francis Godolphin 
Osborne, afterwards fifth Duke of Leeds, was eventually his sole 
heir. He was M.P. for Helston in 1774, succeeded his father, the 
fourth duke, in 1789, and died in 1799.1 It is his son, the sixth 
duke, then twenty-three years of age, with whom we are chiefly 
concerned. 

The sixth duke and his friends evidently doubted the wisdom 
of continuing to hold the patronage of Helston. They sent down 
one John Breare to make an investigation on the spot. In due 
course this man returned to London with his report, lamenting, 
in a covering letter, that he was “ not able to give a better account 
of the Duke’s Interest in the Borough of Helston.” Breare’s 
“Remarks,” dated 20 October 1802, form the most interesting 
part of his report :— 

His Grace’s Property at Helston is but small, and from its nature (being 
generally granted out on Leases for Lives wch are occasionally renewed) attaches 
no kind of Influence in the Borough. The Godolphin Interest (as it has been 
called) appears to have been kept up at a monstrous expence, not only by erecting, 
repairing and ornamenting public buildings belonging to the Borough, but by 
liberal and sometimes extravagant Provisions made for, and by Patronage exerted 
on Behalf of, those individual members of it who possess’d the greatest Influence 
in the Corporation; and also by public Entertainments to the Corporators, and 
(what is worst of all) by the constant and uniform Payment (whenever that 
Interest is allowed to prevail) of all the poor and Church Rates belonging to the 
whole Borough, which will now amount (communibus annis) to 7 or 800£ a year, 
and in the late years of Scarcity to above 1000£. This Burthen (wch the cor- 
porators admit, but will not consent to remove) is the more vexatious by reason 
that the Estates of Numbers of persons (possessing great Property within the 
Borough but who are no part of the Body Corporate) are wholly exonerated from 
those Taxes. Exclusive of those heavy charges the Duke has frequent Calls from 
the Corporators for Patronage and Provision for themselves and Friends, weh 
must be attended to or his Interest is diminished. And, after all, it appears to 
the Reporter, his Grace’s Influence in the Borough is of so precarious a Nature, 
that he may continue these Expences and the Exertion of his Patronage on 


Behalf of the Corporators to the very Eve of another Election; and that ev'n 
then, he may not be able to secure the Return of a single Member. J. B. 


Shortly after the date of this report there arose between the 
duke and the electors some disagreement * about the patronage— 
possibly the former wished to hold it more cheaply—with the 
result that, for a short time, he lost it. It was accepted in 1804 
by Sir Christopher Hawkins, ‘‘ a baronet who was understood to 


1 Complete Peerage, ut supra, and vol. vit. 514-16. 

* British Museum Add. MS. 33110, fo. 46. The ‘“‘ Remarks ” are on fos. 48-49. 

* See the debate on the Report of the Helston Election Committee, 21 June 
1813, in The Parliamentary Debates (henceforth cited as Hansard), xxv1. 796 seqq- 
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think that the best plan for making his way to the House was 
(as others were supposed to have done) by the possession of 
borough patronage.” + But Hawkins “ soon ceased to retain his 
influence, in consequence of a Resolution”? of the House of 
Commons. According to his own account of the matter, from 
which the following details and quotations are taken, his with- 
drawal was ‘“‘ much against the General Wish and Interest of the 
Town at large”’ ; * but the townsmen generally had no voice in the 
disposal of the patronage, and the aldermen offered it to the Duke 
of Leeds and Sir John St. Aubyn, who was one of the freemen, 
jointly. By them it was accepted, ‘‘ each having one member and 
paying the borough burthens in equal moieties.” Sir John 
decided to occupy one of the seats himself, and was duly elected 
by the corporation at the General Election in May 1807. 

In May 1812, however, Sir John wrote to the Rev. R. G. 
Grylls, then mayor, intimating his intention of giving up his 
share of the patronage of the borough and also of not seeking re- 
election as member of parliament. At this time the other four 
aldermen were Thomas Grylls, the mayor’s brother, John Rogers, 
the recorder, John Trevenen and Peter Hill. Immediately after 
the receipt of Sir John’s letter, “‘ a synod of the chosen few ”’ was 
held (the “chosen few” being the mayor, the recorder, and 
Thomas Grylls), and they decided to offer the vacant patronage to 
the Duke of Leeds, thus making him sole patron. It is doubtful 
if John Trevenen was consulted, and it is certain that no com- 
munication of any kind was made to Peter Hill. The latter had 
been alienated by the duke four years earlier, when his Grace had 
ignored a request by Hill to “‘ endeavour to promote the Con- 
firmation of a Relation of his as a Lieutenant, then in active 
Employ on the Jamaica Station,” and Hill, who was mayor at the 
time, had not forgotten that affront.5 

On May 15th, the mayor sent a verbal message by the Town 
Serjeants, at about 9 p.m., “‘ to each of the Aldermen and Freemen 
(who at that hour mostly retire to their home) requesting his 
attendance at the Mayor’s house on the following morning at 
10 o'clock, without mentioning the cause or purport of it.” To 
this meeting came all the aldermen and most of the freemen, and 
there were present fourteen people altogether. The mayor read 

* Hansard, xxv. 797. 2 Ibid. 

* This quotation and subsequent ones are, unless otherwise stated, from the 
manuscripts giving Hawkins’ Case: see above, p. 109, note 2. 

* Hill was the brother-in-law of R. G. Grylls, the mayor, who had married 
his sister, Charity. 

* Cf. below, p. 114. 
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Sir John’s letter and “ then produced and read some resolutions 
which he said he had drawn up to offer the sole patronage of the 
Borough to the Duke of Leeds, on his paying all charges as before, 
or words to that effect, and promising general patronage to the 
Borough.” He proposed that all who were present should sign 
these resolutions. To this course Rogers objected ; he suggested 
that the mayor should simply write to the duke and make the 
offer. One of the freemen then proposed that the patronage 
about to be given up by Sir John St. Aubyn should be offered to 
Sir Christopher Hawkins, whereupon Thomas Grylls— 
Alderman, ‘and brother of the Mayor, remarked that he certainly had been 
instrumental in turning Sir Christopher out from the patronage before, and that 
he had so disgraced himself by his late conduct in a neighbouring borough ! that 
he should never have his support. The Mayor and his brother always pulling 
so strongly together and both under great obligations to the Duke, the former on 
the score of considerable Church Preferment, and the latter being his Steward, and 
both being accustomed to carry matters pretty much in their own way in regard 
to the borough, all further Remonstrance appeared useless. 

When the mayor asked if it were the general opinion of the meeting 
that he should write to the duke, as proposed by the recorder, 
Peter Hill was the only man to object. 

It soon became generally known that Sir John intended to 
resign, and within % few days Sir Christopher Hawkins wrote to 
the mayor and freemen individually, saying that he proposed to 
offer himself as a candidate for the borough at the next election 
and begging their support. 

The Duke of Leeds did not take long to consider the proposal 
made by the electors of Helston, and his reply was received by the 
mayor on the morning of Friday, May 29th. On that day Hill, 
who resided about 5 Miles in the Country and had been for some days expecting 
an answer, went to Helston, where he remained the greater part of the day, and 
called at the Mayor’s house, but the Mayor was not within; he, however, well 
knew of Hill’s being in town and that he might easily be found as he kept a house 
there. Hill was suffered to return to his house in the country, and about 9 
o’clock that same evening the Serjeants at Mace called at the houses of the 
several Freemen with a verbal message from the Mayor requesting their attendance 


at his house the following morning at 10 o’clock, not saying for what purpose, 
but a rumour had prevailed that an answer had been received from the Duke. 


Hill, in consequence, knew nothing aboat the meeting, but it 
was attended by the other three aldermen and by seven freemen. 
The mayor read the duke’s letter, in which he accepted the sole 
patronage of the borough on the terms proposed, and expressed 
*‘ his desire and intention to attend to its Interest.” The mayor 
then “ recommended extreme caution to be used not to talk of the 


1 Penryn: see Cobbett’s Weekly Political Register, vol. x1, No. 7 (14 Feb. 
1807), col. 225. 
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Borough in the way it had been too commonly done and even by 
himself, as there was no knowing what construction might be put 
on the circumstance of the patron paying the Poor rate or in fact 
relieving the Inhabitants from any Rates.”’ 

Shortly after the meeting had terminated, Hill, 
accidentally coming to Town and hearing that a Message had been left at his 
House there the previous evening, went to the Mayor’s house to enquire the cause 


of his being left in the Dark, when such excuses and apologies were made as 
evidently bespoke the doubt he must have had of Hill’s being even friendly to the 


measure. 

On the following September 27th the Rev. R. G. Grylls 
vacated the mayoralty, and Hill, whose turn it was to follow him, 
was duly elected to the office. 

The first important event of the new municipal year was the 
General Election, the date of which at Helston was fixed for 
Saturday, 10 October 1812. Hill, as mayor, convened a meeting 
to be held at the Guildhall on the previous Thursday, in order to 
consider the claims of various candidates. At this meeting a 
letter was received from Sir Christopher Hawkins, in which he 
stated his intention of offering himself as a candidate, and the 
mayor publicly announced that he should support him, “ upon 
which,”—according to Hawkins,—“ Mr. Grylls, the late Mayor, 
said, ‘If I had known these were your sentiments, you never 
should have filled that chair.’ ” 

On this Thursday evening the electors of Helston did not know 

whom the Duke of Leeds intended them to elect as members on 
the following Saturday. On the Friday morning Alderman 
Thomas Grylls, the duke’s steward, received a communication 
from his Grace stating that his nominees, Hammersley and Horne, 
would arrive in the town that morning. Accordingly, 
John Dobb, a clerk of Messrs. Thomas Grylls and Company,? was sent to meet them 
at the Turnpike Gate at the head of the Town, and Mr. R. G. Grylls and Mr. T. 
Grylls went to the Angel Inn, whither, no doubt, the clerk had directions to 
conduct them. But not going the direct Turnpike road towards the Gate, Messrs. 
Hammersley and Horne had driven through before he got there, and went 
immediately to the Mayor’s, Mr. Hill’s, house and were shown into the Parlar. 
When Hill came in, Horne said he had two letters from the Duke 
of Leeds, and handed them to him. One of these was addressed 
“To the Worshipful the Mayor, Helston,” and ran :— 

Sir, I beg leave to recommend Hugh Hammersley, Esqr., Banker, and William 


Horne, Esqr., Barrister at Law, as proper Candidates to be nominated to 
Tepresent the Borough of Helston in Parliament. Ihave the honouretc. Leeds. 





1 Corporation Minute Books. 
2 They were solicitors. 
No. 58.—vo.. xv. 
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The other letter was a personal one addressed to “‘— qj) 
Esqr., Helston,” and ran :— 

My Dear Sir, I trouble you with a few lines just to say that if I omitted to 
answer your letter when you were last Mayor I hope you will excuse me before J 
can forgive myself. I beg my respectful compliments to the Corporation at large 


and shall certainly next Spring come down and make them all my Bow. I haye 
the honour, etc. Leeds. 


Having read these letters, Hill said that ‘‘ from inattention 
shewn by his Grace to a letter written by Mr. Hill during his last 
Mayoralty, he felt himself obliged to withdraw from his Grace his 
support.” 

On Saturday came the election. The mayor proposed Sir 
Christopher Hawkins, and R. G. Grylls proposed Hugh Hammersley 
and William Horne. Horne received 14 votes, Hammersley 13 
and Hawkins 3. A petition was immediately presented to 
the House of Commons! by Hawkins, whose avowed objects, 
according to his own statement of the Case, our chief source 
of information, were :— 


first and principally to rescue from those persons who have by means of the new 
charter * arrogated to themselves the whole power of returning Members of 
Parliament, a moderate proportion of it, and this it is trusted may be effected 
under a dread of the probable consequences of a disclosure of the system which 
for many years has prevailed, to surrender the new charter and agree to a revival 
in another charter, if it can be obtained, of the clauses*® inserted in the old one, 
giving to the Freemen a voice in the election of others of that description, and, 
secondly, to seat the petitioner as one of the Members of the Borough, or, if that 
cannot be effected, to avoid the election altogether. 


The matter was duly investigated by a Committee of the 
House of Commons, and on 25 March 1813, “‘ Mr. Astell brought 
up the minutes of evidence taken before the Helleston com- 
mittee.” The report was ordered to be printed. Three months 
later, Henry Swann, one of the members for Penryn, wished to 
move that the Duke of Leeds and four of the Helston aldermen 
be prosecuted. A week later he spoke at great length, declaring 
that the duke made a profit of £800 per annum from Helston, 
since it was notorious that the seats were sold for five thousand 
guineas each. His motion was negatived by 55 votes to 52, but 
leave was given to bring in a bill “to secure the freedom and 
purity of elections in the Borough of Helleston.”* A local 

1 Hansard, xxiv. 296. 2 T.e, that of George ITI. 

® See Sylvester Douglas, History of Controverted Elections (1775-7), 11. 54-55, for 
a summary of this matter. The “old charter” was that of 25 January 1584-5, 
on Patent Roll, 27 Eliz., part 17, mem. 1. The original is preserved among the 
borough records. This charter is not mentioned by the Municipal Corporations 


Commissioners, 1835. 
* Hansard, xxv. 284; xxvi. 621, 797. 
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newspaper, the West Briton, after briefly reporting this debate, 
adds an interesting sentence: 1 “It is some time since we were 
given to understand that the Borough would be sacrificed to 
save the Duke and his friends from prosecution.” 

The story of this bill is told in the volumes of Hansard.? It 
was passed by the House of Commons in each of four sessions and 
thrown out as often, owing to the duke’s influence, by the House 
of Lords. It cost the Treasury over £900.5 

Two years later there came another General Election, and 
with it a renewal of the strife between Sir Christopher Hawkins 
and the Duke of Leeds. When, after the previous election, 
Hawkins had taken counsel’s opinion in his endeavour to find 
irregularities in the conduct of the affairs of Helston by its 
corporation, among the questions raised was that of John Rogers 
acting as alderman, recorder and mayor. He had been an 
alderman since 1774, having been one of the original holders of the 
office named in the charter; he had been deputy recorder from 
1774 to 1785, in which year, on the death of Lord Godolphin, he 
was elected recorder. He did not resign his office of alderman, 
though he seems to have imagined that he could not exercise it 
while he was recorder; and, consequently, he absented himself 
from all elections of mayors and took no part in other corporate 
acts for a period of nine years. But in 1794 he attended the 
election of an alderman and of the mayor, the latter of whom he 
swore as Clerk of the Market. During the preceding nine years 
the mayor had not been sworn as Clerk of the Market before him, 
nor was any one legally deputed to administer the oath; the 
Town Clerk merely attested the oath as having been taken before 
the other aldermen.* Rogers appears to have been assailed 
again by doubts about the legality of combining the recordership 
with any other municipal office, and for the next ten years he 
performed no corporate act as alderman. In 1804, however, he 
was elected mayor, and was elected again in 1809. Counsel 
advised 5 Hawkins that the recorder ought to be a distinct person 
from the mayor and also from the aldermen; consequently, not 


1 West Briton, 25 June 1813. There is a copy in the Newspaper Room at the 
British Museum. 

* Hansard, xxvr. 989, 1082, 1196, 1211; xxvr. 49, 179, 196, 545; xxvmr. 
677, 701; xxrx. 449, 789; xxx. 5; xxxr. 1, 156; xxxmr. 296, 888; xxxrv. 408. 

* Parliamentary Papers, 1831, xvr. 363: Expenses paid by the Treasury 
relative to Disfranchisement Bills, 1804-28. 

* These facts are collected from books and documents among the borough 
records, 

* Counsel’s opinion is given at the end of the “‘ Case” referred to above, 
p. 109, note 2. 

12 
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only Rogers, but the other members of the corporation, had been 
guilty of various irregularities. 

Before the General Election of 1818, Sir Christopher Hawking 
called on John Trevenen, whose turn it was to be elected mayor on 
the following Charter Day, and offered to take over half the 
patronage of the borough; he wanted a seat, he said, for his 
brother-in-law, Charles Trelawney Brereton. Trevenen was 4 
supporter of the Duke of Leeds, and gave Hawkins so little 
encouragement that the baronet began to threaten legal pro- 
ceedings, based on the alleged irregularities, with the object of 
destroying the corporation. If, however, Trevenen and his 
fellow aldermen “ would let him have an interest in the Borough,”! 
he promised “ that things should remain quiet and that he would 
do everything that lay in his power for the good of the borough 
and its inhabitants, and that the interest of the borough was very 
dear to him from his having been brought up in it and having spent 
the greater part of his time in the town and neighbourhood.” 
Finding that Trevenen would not yield, Sir Christopher had notices 
posted in various parts of the town calling a meeting of the 
freemen and other inhabitants at the Bowling Green on Thursday, 
18 June, the day before the election. Over three hundred 
people attended and were addressed by Hawkins, who was 
accompanied by Brereton, his candidate, Alderman Peter Hill, 
the Rev. Thomas Trevethan, Charles Scott and Joseph Roberts— 
three of the freemen—and several others. Sir Christopher said 
that as a consequence of the acceptance of the recordership by 
John Rogers without his resignation of his office of alderman, the 
corporation was legally dissolved and was existing only on 
sufferance; ‘ this union of two distinct offices in one person was 
contrary to the words of the charter and all elections of magis- 
trates and other corporate acts by him were illegal.” Also, con- 
tinued Hawkins, it was time for them “ to have a new charter 
because by the present they were deprived of those rights and 
privileges which they enjoyed under the charter of Elizabeth, and 
they were arbitrarily governed.” He implied, however, that he did 
not really wish to upset the corporation, and he went on to tell 
of his visit to Trevenen and of the way in which his offer had 
been rejected. But in order that they might “ obtain a new 
charter on the same principles as that of Elizabeth, which would 
restore the inhabitants to their liberty and independence, he was 


2 Affidavit sworn by John Silvester and read by Counsel in Court on 25 
January 1819: see next page. A transcript of the shorthand notes of the proceed- 
ings in Court is preserved among the borough records. 
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determined to use the utmost of his endeavours to obtain the 
desired object, and to that end his person and his purse should 
always be at their service.” 

It was impossible for any speech, however eloquent, however 
full of promises, to prevail against the ducal influence; and when 
the Poll was taken on the next day, Brereton and William Leake— 
the latter being the other candidate proposed by Hawkins—were 
defeated by the duke’s nominees, Lord James Townshend and 
Harrington Hudson. Brereton lost no time in addressing the 
crowd; he expressed his disappointment at his defeat, stated his 
belief that the corporation was in a state of dissolution, and 
asserted “‘ the fabric has already received a shock and no exertion 
of mine shall be wanting to effect its total annihilation.” 

Hawkins was unable to take legal proceedings in his own 
name, as he was technically not a party interested. He worked, 
therefore, through the Rev. Thomas Trevethan and John 
Thomas, two of the freemen. The attack was based on the fact 
that Rogers had combined the offices of recorder and alderman ; 
if he were recorder, it was argued, he could not also be an alder- 
man, and this was admitted by Counsel for the other side.1_ In 
September 1813, at the end of Hill’s mayoralty, the aldermen had 
nominated Thomas Grylls and John Rogers as the two candidates 
from whom the freemen were to elect the mayor. As Rogers was 
not legally an alderman, the nomination was said not to be in 
order, for the freemen could only choose one of the two persons 
and therefore did not have a proper choice. Hence, it was 
contended, Grylls was not a legal mayor, and all who claimed 
derivative office from him had not been appointed properly. 

Quo Warranto informations were exhibited by Trevethan and 
Thomas against R. G. Grylls, John Trevenen, John Borlase and 
Isaac Head, who were then the four aldermen other than Hill; 
rules nisi were granted and the matter was argued in Court on 
25 and 28 January 1819. Trevethan was soon ruled out on the 


1 Counsel for the Hawkins party stated in January 1819 that “ about two 
years ago’ it was decided in the Totnes case “‘ that the offices of Recorder and 
Alderman are incompatible.”” On 4 May 1819, Lord Chief Justice Abbott, in 
discharging the rule in the Wallis case (see next page), said “‘ that union of 
offices had, as we know by what has occurred in this Court, taken place not only 
in this Borough but in some others; the probability is that the legal consequence, 
that is, the illegality, of the union of these two offices was not known at that 
time.” (Transcript of shorthand notes taken in Court and preserved among the 
Helston borough records.) We learn from the T'ransactions of the Devonshire 
Association, lvi. 222, that Richard Marshall, M.D., who was Mayor of Totnes in 
1811 and in 1822, was appointed Recorder in 1813. The next Recorder was 
John Oldreive, Grocer, of Totnes, who was appointed in 1817. 
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ground that he had himself voted for Grylls at the election jp 
question. Thomas was stated to have been “in distressed cir. 
cumstances”’ until Sir Christopher Hawkins had provided an 
appointment for him at £60 a year; he was shown to be merely a 
puppet in the baronet’s hands, and the case collapsed. Shortly 
afterwards another similar action was begun by Christopher 
Wallis, then a solicitor in London and the partner of Joseph 
Roberts, the Helston solicitor who acted for Hawkins. It was 
shown in Court, on 4 May 1819, that Wallis had no particular 
interest in Helston, and that he had not resided in the borough 
for twenty years, though he was a freeman thereof. This case, 
therefore, like the others, came to nothing; and in spite of the 
Reform Act of 1832, by which Helston lost one member and the 
franchise was extended to all £10 householders there (as in other 
boroughs), and of the Municipal Corporations Act of 1835, by which 
its government was reformed, the Duke of Leeds retained his 
patronage until after the General Election of 1837. In that year, 
however, the fight was a bitter one. The Duke sent Lord Cantilupe, 
son of Earl de la Warr, as his nominee; the strong anti-ducal 
element supported Arthur Buller, subsequently M.P. for Devon- 
port. The former polled! 160 votes, the latter 125. The victor- 
ious party began immediately to persecute the vanquished? 
Barnes, the local schoolmaster, had to close his school, tradesmen 
were punished by loss of custom, and some had even to leave the 
town. 
H. Spencer Toy. 


1 From the borough records. 
2 For a similar state of things at Bridgwater, see A. H. Powell, Bridgwater in 
the Later days (1908), p. 27. 














THE DECLINE OF THE PRINTED WORD 


Granam WALLAS, in The Great Society, published in 1914, 
demonstrated how the main body of the intellectual work of the 
world depended on organised communication with our fellows 
through the medium of the printed word. He regretted, however, 
the impersonal nature of such inter-communication and the lack 
of personal contact. 

Philosophers and scientists, like other men, have now to economise time. 
Reading is quicker than listening, and concentrated individual thought than the 
verbal exposition and counter-position of arguments, while the printing press 
enables a man who has anything important to say to address the eyes of those 
interested in his subject in a whole nation or the whole civilised world rather than 
the ears of a few friends. 

In 1914 the supremacy of the printed word seemed un- 
challengeable. And for scientists and historians it may always 
remain so. But the last few lines of the quotation must be 
reconsidered in the light of modern invention if one thinks not of 
the chosen few but the mass of a modern more or less educated 
democracy. An historian, a scientist or a philosopher who has 
anything important to say can now appeal to the eyes of the 
world through a film, to the ears of the world by means of wireless. 
When crowds flock to see a film on Relativity, when Savoy Hill 
can announce with assurance a series of talks on Psychology and 
Philosophy, the thinkers of the world can increase the number of 
their audiences to an extent impossible even in the days of cheap 
books, and with a personal appeal far stronger than that of the 
printed word. The new mechanisms are only slowly being 
applied to the task of assisting organised thought, but the 
potentiality is there. 

To the next generation the Cinema and Broadcasting will be 
among the normal methods of acquiring both information and 
points of view. The printed word will be facing keen competition 
among the various vehicles for conveying thought. 

The historian may shudder: many a scholar lamented the 
invention of printing. But he need be affected only slowly and 
indirectly. The history teacher, on the other hand, must face the 
facts, for he is concerned not so much with the training of future 
historians, as with the whole mental attitude of the next generation 
whom he is helping to prepare for their adult life. 
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Already we meet the child with the “film” mind, extra. 
ordinarily susceptible to the impressions produced by the moving 
pictures, quick to seize upon salient points and to reject unimport- 
ant detail, keenly critical up to his own artistic standard. We 
meet also the young wireless enthusiast ready to absorb the stream 
of miscellaneous information and amusement provided by the 
daily programmes. The child of the future, moreover, will grow 
up accustomed to much more complicated forms of mechanised 
education, wireless plus television and the “coloured talkie,” 
Whether such education will take place in school is a question that 
calls for an answer. That it will take place out of school is an 
obvious fact. 

The exhibition of ‘‘ Aids to the teaching of History ” that was 
arranged at the last annual meeting of the Historical Association 
was intended, not only to emphasise the need for a decision, but 
to demonstrate the various types of mechanical aids that were 
now available in the school. A short summary of the actual 
programme may be of value, if only for purposes of marking a stage 
in progress. 

Gramophone records of possible future historical interest were 
provided by the International Education Society,’ notably a 
reproduction of the speech of Sir Johnston Forbes-Robertson as 
a memorial of the sounds of standard spoken English of the early 
twentieth century. 

Examples were shown of the set of lantern slides on the manor 
which has been prepared by the Illustrations Committee of the 
Association. Many thousand slides are stored at 22 Russell 
Square, and their cataloguing and arrangement proceeds apace. 

The Unit portable lantern ? seemed to solve many problems 
connected with the use of slides. Pictures are re-photographed 
on strips of film, no larger than standard cinema film. Thus a 
hundred pictures can be carried in the waistcoat pocket. These 
are shown singly by means of a special lantern, with electricity 
supplied from cells as an illuminant. The whole apparatus is no 
larger than a suit-case and little heavier. Thus rural schools and 
others which have not yet achieved electric light can bring the 

1 See History, April, p. 46. 

2 The addresses of the firms providing the various forms of visual aids shown 
at the aniiual meeting are as follows. 

Unit Portable Lantern: Visual Education Society, 168a Battersea Bridge 
Road, 8.W. 1. 

Evans Projector: Montague House, W.C. 1. 

Cinema Projector (and lantern): Houghton and Butcher, 88 High Holborn, 


W.C. 1. 
Daylight Screen : Blunt and McCormack, 20 Bedford Street, W.C.2. 
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magic lantern into the class-room. Moreover, heavy boxes of 
fragile slides are not required. 

The Evans projector is a simple form of epidiascope and 
enables a teacher to show on the screen coloured postcards, pages 
from a book, and solid objects. Its great advantage over the 
epidiascope seemed to lie in its comparative cheapness and 
portability. 

The possible use of lantern-slides in conjunction with broadcast 
history lessons was also demonstrated. The experiment had been 
tried in the preceding year and found very successful.! It is, of 
course, impracticable on a large scale for many reasons. But it 
served to give some inkling of the possibilities of television. 

Finally, an account was given of the experiment with films that 
had been carried out during 1929 under the auspices of the 
Association.2 Specimens of the films used were shown and the 
possibilities of the daylight screen were displayed. 

The Chairman of the Illustrations Committee (Miss H. M. 
Madeley, Assistant Director of Education for Warwickshire), 
explained the object of the display and emphasised the underlying 
importance of the problems raised. Her speech was reported in 
The Times as follows :— 


Miss H. M. Madeley said that the most inspiring thing on earth was an 
inspiring human being; but even the most inspiring human being was not 
inspiring all the time or to everybody. Apparatus could not take the place of 
the human teacher, but its skilful use was the surest method of economising and 
supplementing the teacher. For the moments when the teacher had no more 
stimulus left, for pupils whom they could not stimulate, and for the material 
which no teacher, however gifted, could make thrilling, apparatus was the 
solution. 

The raising of the school age and the organisation of the senior school would 
make the biggest demand ever made on teaching power, and devices which would 
help to conserve it were no longer luxuries, but necessaries. Teachers would have 
to tackle larger numbers than ever, and they would have to deal with a much more 
difficult problem. The ages from thirteen to fifteen were admittedly the most 
difficult to cater for in the school. In future they would deal not merely with the 
clever children from the poor homes right through that difficult period, but with 
the mediocre and the dull. The secondary schools catering for the prosperous 
class had always dealt with all grades of intelligence; they had succeeded in 
making it a full-time business, even for the dull, by the development of athletics 
and by carrying the school interests and tasks outside school hours in the form of 
homework, But the school which had to deal with children from the poorest 
homes could not carry its school work into the home, for the home did not offer 
the necessary facilities. If the school was to occupy the minds of such pupils 
fully enough to be healthy it must develop some method of teaching which would 
grip their interest and hold their thoughts even outside school hours. Motion 
pictures, mechanical apparatus, mass transmission of any kind gripped them. 
These were the aids that were needed for the senior school if its work was to be 
made stimulating, concrete, and powerful enough to hold ite pupils. 


1 Cf. History, April, p. 37. * Ibid., July 1928, p. 132, 
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An exhibition of such a varied character could hardly arouse 
discussion. But two points clearly emerged; firstly, the value of 
visual aids to the child, particularly the duller child, and the need 
for careful consideration of the question in view of the raising of 
the school age; secondly, the importance of preserving pictorial 
and other records. The conclusions reached were summarised in 
two resolutions :—(1) That history cannot be made real to 
children, in the sense outlined in the Hadow Report, without 
enlisting aids other than the text-book; (2) That this meeting of 
the Association calls the attention of the authorities concerned to 
the need for the selection and preservation of films that may be 
of use to the future historian. 

The second resolution dealt with a problem of increasing 
interest to the historian, who, no less than the history teacher, is 
beginning to think more seriously of the pictorial record of the past. 
The history teacher talks of visual aids, the historian of icono- 
graphy, the handmaid of history. The history teacher is handi- 
capped by tradition, by lack of illustrative rterial and of means 
to show it. The historian suffers from the enormous mass of 
available material and from the difficulty of finding exactly what 
he requires. The Iconographical Section of the Committee of the 
International Historical Congress! was set up two years ago to 
meet the needs of the historian, the text-book writer and the 
student—just as the Illustrations Committee of the Historical 
Association is endeavouring to help the teacher. 

The task is truly enormous. The picture galleries, the print- 
collections, the museums of the civilised world contain an infinite 
number of objects of possible value to historians. Their catalogues 
are arranged on no one plan—often for the use of the artist rather 
than the historian; in the case of local museums the very 
catalogue may be inaccurate. An historian, even in his own 
country, may find himself confronted with endless difficulties ;* 
if he wishes to pursue his studies abroad these difficulties increase. 

For these reasons the Iconographical Section of the Inter- 
national Committee is pressing for the better organisation of 
iconographical information, first nationally, then internationally. 
Progress will naturally be slow; but eventually the teacher will 
benefit, as he always does, from the work of the historian. 
Usually it is that the teaching material at his disposal becomes 


1 See Professor Baxter's article in the April number of History, p. 32. 

* Cf. the recent Reports of the Royal Commission on National Museums and 
Art Galleries ; Interim, 1928; Final, part i, General Conclusions, 1929; part ii, 
on individual institutions, 19830 (Cmd. 3192, 3401, 3463). H.M. Stationery 
Office, 2s. each, 
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more accurate; in this case it may also become more real, more 
appealing, and therefore more interesting and more valuable 
to his pupils. 

The printed word is losing its supremacy in the world outside 
the school. Two courses seem open to the teacher: he can go 
with the times, and enlist in his service the new mechanical 
methods of imparting information and stimulating thought; or 
he can fight the tendency by encouraging reading, by helping 
children mentally to construct their own pictures from the books 
they read, and, as it were, to hear the very voice of the author. 
But one thing he cannot afford to do—to pretend that the world 


is the same as it was in 1914. 
G. T. Hanxrn. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL Note.—The Educational Screen (5 South Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, U.S.A.) gives a monthly account of the progress of visual education, 
particularly in the United States, where visual instruction is accepted as an 
important factor in education. The Journal of the International Educational 
Cinematographic Institute at Rome covers the whole field of educational cinemato- 
graphy in its broadest sense. 

The Report on an inquiry into the teaching value of historical films will be 
shortly submitted to the Carnegie Trustees by the Historical Association, and the 
Illustrations Committee is now engaged in the preparation of a pamphlet on 
“Visual Aids to History Teaching.” 





NOTES AND NEWS 


SEVERAL appointments made this summer are of particular interest 
to members of the Association. The University of Cambridge has 
established a new Chair of Modern History (in addition to the Regius 
Chair, held by Dr. G. M. Trevelyan), and the first professor is to be 
Dr. Harold Temperley, hitherto Reader in Modern History there, who 
is one of our vice-presidents, and was editor of the Annual Bulletin of 
Historical Literature from 1922 to 1929; Dr. Lillian Penson, elected a 
vice-president last January, and sometime Hon. Secretary of the 
Association (see above, p. 40), lecturer at Birkbeck College, has been 
appointed to the Chair of Modern History in the University of London, 
in succession to Professor J. D. Mackie. Readers of History will 
have seen with special pleasure that Mr. C. R. M. F. Cruttwell is the new 
Principal] of Hertford College, Oxford, and, also, that promotion has come 
this summer to four more of our contributors : Mr. H. Hale Bellot (some- 
time assistant to the editor of History), Reader in Modern History in 
the University of Manchester, to the new Chair of American History 
endowed by the Commonwealth Fund, and other benefactors, in the 
University of London; Mr. A. H. Dodd, and Dr. R. F. Treharne, 
lecturers in history at Bangor and Manchester respectively, to Chairs in 
the University of Wales; and Mr. L. G. Robinson, lecturer at the 


School of Economics, to a Readership in International History in the 
University of London. Mr. I. A. Richmond, lecturer in Classical 
Archeology and Ancient History at the Queen’s University of Belfast, 
is succeeding Mr. A. Hamilton Smith as Director of the British School at 
Rome. 


* * * * * * * * 


WE have to commemorate Dr. G. F. Browne, hon. F.B.A., formerly 
Disney Professor of Archeology at Cambridge (1887), Suffragan 
Bishop of Stepney (1895) and Bishop of Bristol (1897-1914), who died 
on June Ist, aged 96. The many activities of his long life included a 
good deal of historical work, resumed after his retirement : he compiled 
the volume on The Venerable Bede in the series ‘“‘ The Fathers for 
English Readers ” published in 1879, and wrote a life of Bede published 
in 1919; he published books on The Cross Shafts at Ilam in 1888, and 
on The Cross Shafts of Bewcastle and Ruthwell and Antiquities near 
Dunecht in 1916 and 1921. He also edited the Hcht-Forbes Family 
Charters, etc. (1923). He was an active member of the old Church 
Historical Society, and was President of the Bristol Branch of the 
Historical Association from its inauguration in 1906 to 1915, taking 
leading part in the Annual Meeting of the Association held there in 
January 1914. 

* » * ” * * * ” 


In the article on Professor Tout which he contributed to the January 
number of History, Dr. A. G. Little noted especially (p. 322) his 
work on behalf of the Manchester University Press, and suggested that 
a worthy commemoration of him might take the form of increasing the 
fund for subsidising publication of learned books, a nucleus for which 
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already existed : this “ would realise a wish which was very near to 
his heart.” We are glad to see that that suggestion is to bear fruit. 
A letter signed by twenty-six eminent people, including Dr. Little 
himself and two other former Presidents of the Association (Sir Charles 
Firth and Professor Pollard), Mr. C. H. K. Marten, now President, Sir 
Richard Lodge, Sir Henry Miers, Mr. C. P. Scott (editor of the Man- 
chester Guardian), the Deputy Keeper of the Public Records (Mr. A. E. 
Stamp), and Professor G. M. Trevelyan, says :— 


We are sure that many friends and admirers of the late Professor T. F. Tout 
will be glad to join in raising a permanent memorial to him, in grateful recognition 
of his services to the University of Manchester and to the whole world of 
historical learning. __ ‘ . 

Of the many institutions with which Professor Tout was associated, two 
especially may look to him as their founder. These are the Manchester School of 
Historical Research and the Manchester University Press. A scheme in which 
the two were associated would be peculiarly suitable as a memorial. We propose 
to raise a fund (to be called the Tout Memorial Publication Fund) to assist the 

ication of learned historical works by the Manchester University Press. 
orks of this kind, owing to their special character, appeal to a limited public, 
and it is generally impossible to print them without a subsidy. The nucleus of 
sucha fund has already been formed from the proceeds of the volume of Essays 
in Medieval History presented to Thomas Frederick Tout, published in 1925. He, 
himself, often talked of the need of a fund for this purpose, and the proposal here 
outlined would have had his warm support. 

We suggest that while members of the University of Manchester, and, perhaps, 
works in medieval history, should have the first consideration, the advantages 
should not be confined to them, but should be available for any historical work 
published by the Manchester University Press. 


Subscriptions should be sent to the Hon. Treasurer of the Fund, 
Mr. H. M. McKechnie, The University Press, 23, Lime Grove, Oxford 
Road, Manchester. 


* * * * * * * * 


We have been asked by the Royal Historical Society to announce a 
competition to be held in 1931, pursuant to the provisions of the David 
Berry Trust, administered by that society, for a gold medal and a 
money prize of £50, to be awarded to the writer of the best essay on 
“James Hepburn, Earl of Bothwell.” Further particulars may be 
obtained from the Secretary of the Society, 22 Russell Square, W.C. 1, 
London. 

* : * * * * * + 

We have also been asked to draw the attention of readers of 
History to three forthcoming international congresses in which, it is 
hoped, many of them will be interested. The first, on Historical 
Geography, is to be held in Belgium, from August 11th to 14th: on the 
lith and 12th at Brussels, on the 13th at Liége, and on the 14th at 
Antwerp. The preliminary notice emphasises the increasing import- 
ance of the study of historical geography during recent years :— 


The sixth International Congress of Historical Sciences that took place at 
Oslo in 1928 found it necessary to hold a special meeting devoted to that subject 
and to prepare a scheme of international agreement and co-ordination of carto- 
graphic method and processes. With that end in view, a sub-committee of 

cal geography was constituted, with ramifications all over the world. 

loreover, many universities have recently founded special chairs of historical 

geography, and have thus recognised the autonomy of this new science, destined 
to become the indispensable handmaid of history. 

Formerly the historical atlases contained such maps only as indicated the modi- 

ions of political frontiers. But now that history is interested in all the 
manifestations of social life (and more particularly in its economic and linguistic 
opments), the different aspects of the space-factor are to be considered, and 
many scientific workers, e.g, archwologists, on subjects more or less allied to history 
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have found themselves obliged to draw historical maps. Therefore the moment 
has come for the historical workers to co-ordinate their efforts and to come to an 
international agreement as to the rules to be applied to the elaboration of works 
of historical cartography. 

Further questions of historical geography deserve the attention of a co 
of scientific workers. Without attempting to exhaust their list, we shall just 
mention a few: the methods of historical geography; historical cartography; 
physical geography in its relations with history and vice-versa (importance of 
hills, forests, heaths, moors, etc.); ———— geography (immigrations, 
questions of population, etc.); the geography of housing, habitation, etc.; urban 
geography (formation of cities, town plans, etc.); political geography (origin of 
linear frontiers, territorial formation of states, colonies, etc.); ecclesiastical 
geography (delimitation of cults and worships; aes maps of arch. 
deaconries, dioceses, etc.); economic geography (culture, polders, mines; meang 
of communication by land and sea; ways, roads, rivers, canals, etc.); toponymy 
and linguistics in their relations with historical geography ; archeological geo- 

phy (maps of excavations, etc.); juridical geography (development of 
institutions, diffusion of juridical terms and expressions, localisation of customs, 
etc.). 

The president of the honorary committee is Professor Pirenne; 
there is an organising committee under the presidency of Professor 
Vander Linden of Liége, the vice-presidents being Professors Des Marez 
of Brussels and Van der Essen of Louvain. Inquiries should be 
addressed to the general secretary of the International Congress of 
Historical Geography, 3 Avenue Saint-Augustin, Forest-Brussels. 

* ” * * + * + * 


ANOTHER is the fifth International Moral Education Congress, to 
be held in Paris, at the Sorbonne, from 23 to 28 September, under the 
presidency of M. Charléty, Recteur de l’Académie de Paris. The first 
subject to be discussed is “ History-teaching as an aid to moral 
education,’’—a topic which, the circular states, ‘‘ has been carried on 
from the Congresses of Geneva (1922) and Rome (1926), and offers a 
never-failing and vivid interest.” 1t is to be introduced by Sefior Don 
Rafael Altamira. The agenda, very wisely, “is kept free from 
resolutions.” The chairman of the Ex@@utive Council is Professor Sir 
Percy Nunn, and the honorary secretary Mr. F. J. Gould, Armorel, 
Woodfield Avenue, Ealing, W. 5, who will gladly send particulars to 
anyone interested. 

Information about the third congress, on Arthurian subjects, is 
given in a letter printed below. 

- * . * - . > * 


Reapers of History may have noticed that the list of “ New 
books and new editions’ in the April number included only those 
published before the end of 1929, and that it was not contributed by 
Miss Friend, who has found the work incompatible with her increasing 
responsibilities as librarian and assistant secretary of the Association. 
Apart from this accident the cessation of the lists has long been 
under consideration; it was informally discussed at the Annual 
Meeting in January, when it appeared that the members present would 
prefer that the pages occupied by the lists should be allotted to more 
reviews. The information which they have provided is, in fact, much 
more easily obtained now than it was: there are three, and will soon 
be four, bibliographical publications all covering much of the same 
ground in different ways. Our lists have throughout been based upon 
those at the end of one of these, The Times Literary Supplement 
(weekly, 3d.). Anybody who wishes to keep up to date the biblio- 
graphy of his particular subject (at least so far as works published 
in Great Britain are concerned) must, in any case, go through the 
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yarious relevant sections of those lists week by week. And the 
compilers of the quarterly lists in History have added very little? 
to the entries they have selected from the Literary Supplements, 
uarter by quarter; they have merely rearranged them, according to 
their subjects, in roughly chronological order, and appended references 
to the reviews. The Association’s own Annual Bulletin of Historical 
Literature (non-members 1s. 6d., G. Bell and Sons) has had its usefulness 
much increased by the addition (an improvement due to Dr. Tem- 
petley) of an index; and it is soon to be supplemented by a work of 
wider scope, differently arranged, the Year-book of International 
Historical Bibliography, described by Professor Baxter in our April 
number (p. 30). 
* 


* * * * * * * 


There are now, moreover, the quarterly Reader’s Guides, distributed 
free of charge, through booksellers, by the National Book Council,? 
incorporated in 1925. The object of this institution is to promote the 
reading of books; perhaps, one might say, to arrest ‘‘ the decline of the 
printed word ” noted by Mr. Hankin in the article above. Its presi- 
dent is Sir C. Grant Robertson, its secretary Mr. Maurice Marston ; 
among the bodies represented on its executive committee are the Incor- 
porated Society of Authors, the Publishers’ Association, and the 
Library Association—the latter by Colonel Newcombe, Librarian of the 
National Central Library. Its “‘ Guides” are classified lists of new 
books, with full bibliographical particulars and (except in the case of 
reprints) a brief note on each, indicating its scope. They thus give 
more information than our lists; but they are differently arranged. 
Guide No. 10, “ History,” has sections headed Archeology, Biography 
and Memoirs, Genealogy and Heraldry, General, Geography (including 
Topography), Military, Naval, Travel and Adventure; but ecclesiastical 
history is relegated to Guide No. 3, “‘ Religion,”’ and some recent history 
to No. 4, “Sociology,” while literary history is in No. 9, “‘ Literature ”’ : 
so that historical students may need four quarterly Guides. A post- 
card for use in ordering them is enclosed with this number of History ; 
our readers should ask for the Guides issued last February, as well as 
for those now current, if they wish their sets to begin where the lists in 
History ceased. A specimen Guide, and any further information 
desired, may be obtained from the Secretary, National Book Council, 
3, Henrietta Street, W.C. 2, London. 

1 With the exception of a few books published abroad and sent to History 
for review, practically all our additions have been school text-books; and these 
are listed much more completely and promptly in The Times Educational Supple- 
ment (weekly, 3d.), and in other educational journals. 

* The National Book Council has no connexion with a body sometimes 
confused with it: The Book Society (the English counterpart of the American 


“Book of the Month Club ”’), whose selection committee relieves its members 
from the trouble of choosing monthly a book to buy. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
An INTERNATIONAL ARTHURIAN CONGRESS 


TuE following letter was signed by Henry Jenner, F.S.A., Signor 
Giulio Bertoni (Rome), M. Gustave Cohen (Paris), Mr. W. F. Gruffydd 
(Cardiff), Mr. C. B. Lewis (St. Andrews), Mr. R. 8. Loomis (New York), 
M. S. Singer (Bern), Mynheer J. van Dam (Amsterdam) and Mynheer 
A. G. van Hamel (Utrecht). They write :— 


ARTHURIAN romance, the fountain-head of medieval and modern 
romantic fiction, in its historical, legendary and literary aspects, has in 
recent years claimed a good deal of attention from scholars in Great 
Britain, France, Germany, Italy and America. The time seems 
opportune for a gathering together of those concerned with such studies 
in order to discuss the many problems arising out of their work, and a 
conference of Arthurian scholars and enthusiasts is to be held in 
Cornwall at the end of August 1930. 

The Council of the Royal Institution of Cornwall is willing to help 
in the matter, and several distinguished scholars have promised to 
attend. 

Those interested should communicate at the earliest opportunity 
with Dr. J. Hambley Rowe, F.S.A., President of the Royal Cornwall 
Polytechnic Society, Bradford, Yorkshire, or with Dr. E. Vinaver, 
President of the Arthurian Society, Lincoln College, Oxford, who will 
also gratefully receive for the purposes of the conference any spare 
literature dealing with Arthurian subjects. 





ERRATUM IN APRIL NUMBER. 
Page 93, last line but one of second notice. For 1913 read 1903. 





HISTORICAL REVISION 


LIV.—THE so-cALLED Star CHAMBER Act} 


I.—Ir is easy to be critical of those text-book writers who still persist 
in saying that the court of star chamber was created by an act of 1487. 
But it should be remembered that not for them is the highly philo- 
sophical answer of a Topsy, nor have they at their disposal unlimited 

in which to qualify their sweeping generalisations until they 
seem to mean the opposite of what they say. In their attempt at 
dogmatic simplicity they do their best—at first glance it seems an 
admirable best—by taking shelter behind the authority of the printed 
statutes of the realm. Thus their story of star chamber history begins 
with one and ends with another act of parliament. What the act of 
1487 did, that of 1641 undid : an act “‘ giving the court of Star Chamber 
authority to punish misdemeanours’’ has its antistrophe in an act 
damning the court of star chamber out of existence and denouncing 
its works as “ an intolerable burden to the subject and the means to 
introduce arbitrary power and government.” ? A simple story if we 
could be as certain as were the men of 1641 that they were really doing 
what they thought they were doing. 

The point of this revision is that we are not : but there our certainty 
ends, Theories of star chamber history there are, of course, in plenty ; 
men have been making them since the end of the sixteenth century. 
The fact is, however, that even the most recent of them is not as yet 
so definitively constructive as to justify unquestioning acceptance. 
And how, in any case, express them clearly in untechnical language ? 
Star chamber historiography well-nigh rests on the warning urged by 
almost every writer on the subject, to the effect that we must be 
constantly on our guard against clear-cut definitions and distinctions. 
We shall write false history if we try to be too simple. We are dealing 
with institutions by nature somewhat nebulous: and the result we 
want will not be obtained by freezing a cloud. 

Let us begin with the act of 1487. Broadly speaking, we may say 
that this statute, after enumerating the causes of the prevailing law- 
lessness and lack of governance, authorised a group of seven persons to 
we a definite kind of procedure in dealing with seven kinds of offences. 
The group was to consist of the chancellor, the treasurer, the keeper 
of the privy seal (or two of them), a bishop and a temporal lord of the 
king’s council, and the two chief justices (or two other justices acting 
in their absence). The offences were likewise described : maintenance, 
giving of livery, retainers, embracery, untrue demeanings of sheriffs, 
the taking of money by jurors, riots and unlawful assemblies,—in a 
word, those offences diagnosed as primarily responsible for the prevailing 
unsatisfactory conditions. The procedure was specified. They were 

_? Essential for a study of this problem is the Act of 1487, 3 Hen. VII, cap. 1, 
printed in the Statutes of the Realm, 11. 509, and in the following source books :— 
A. F. Pollard, The Reign of Henry VII from Contemporary Sources (1913); J. R. 
Tanner, Tudor Constitutional Documents (1922); C. H. Williams, England under the 
Early Tudors (1925). For the general political background consult H. A. L. 

» The Political History of Soctind, vol. v. (1910); A. F. Pollard, op. cié., 
Introduction; and G. Temperley, Henry VII (1917). 

For a more specialised bibliography see below, pp. 134-5. 

* 17 Car. I. cap. 10: Stat. of the Realm, v. 110. 

No. 58.—vo.. xv. 
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empowered to call offenders and witnesses before them by writ or privy 
seal and examine them to get at the truth. 

Now the simple view of star chamber origins sees in this piece of 
legislation an act giving statutory authority for setting up a new court 
with a novel jurisdiction. Or, to put the case in another way, when 
the men of Charles I’s day destroyed the court of star chamber they 
thought they were destroying a court which had been first set up by 
the act of 1487. Our difficulties began when it was first realised that 
instead of dealing with a tyrannous monster whose character had been 
shaped for all time in 1487, the men of 1641 (and historians of later 
days) were really dealing with a monster capable of changes of identity 
comparable to those changes portrayed in Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, 
and—if the analogy be permitted—the real problem of star chamber 
history is to distinguish between the star chamber as Dr. Jekyll and 
the star chamber as Mr. Hyde. 

Now the act of 1487 has a great deal to do with this problem of dual 
identity. Did it really establish the court of star chamber known to 
the legislators of 1641? Did it, indeed, establish the court of star 
chamber at all? It did, if the traditional idea about the title of the 
act could be accepted, for it is described in the printed statutes as 
an act Pro Camera Stellata, and a further title describes it as an act 
“ giving the court of Star Chamber authority to punnyshe dyves 
mysdemeanours.” But here begins the Jekyll-Hyde complexity, for 
we now know that this name was nothing more than-an alias. These 
titles are an invention of later times, an interpolation in later ink on 
the parliament roll, and in Caxton’s printed version of the act we look 
in vain for them. Indeed, Caxton gives it a quite different title, 
“ Yevynge [giving] of lyverey,”’ and seems oblivious of its connection 
with the star chamber.? Nor is this all. The absence of any title as 
an official guide is bad enough, but worse follows. After all, absence 
of title does not matter very much, if the text of an act gives evidence 
of its author’s intentions. But in the text of the so-called star chamber 
act the star chamber is not mentioned, and there seems to be no 
contemporary indication that men directly connected the court of 
star chamber with it. In 1493, when the judges interpreted this very 
statute of 1487, the report * does not mention the court by name, 
nor do the words appear in an act of 15294 which was an appendix 
to the act of 1487. If the act of 1487 was meant to establish a 
court of star chamber there is no very conclusive evidence of that fact 
to be gleaned from contemporary sources. So we may say that 
possibilities of dual identity began with a nameless child. 

If we look at the court of star chamber of the late sixteenth century 
we shall be puzzled by the change it appears to have undergone. Know- 
ledge of the act of 1487 will lead us to expect a court with the personnel 
and powers laid down in that act. We shall find instead a body 
apparently quite indifferent to those regulations. Instead of seven 
judges we shall find varying numbers, often more than seven. So, too, 
in matters of jurisdiction. The editor of a collection of cases heard 
before the court of star chamber ® concludes his analysis of the cases 


1 For a facsimile of the act which makes this point intelligible see the Bulletin 
of the Institute of Historical Research, m1. 115 (Nov. 1925). 

* See the edition in facsimile (ed. J. Rae), The Statutes of Henry VII (1869). 

* Year Book 8 Hen. VII, Pasch., plea 7, fo. 13; trans. in Zngland under the 
Early Tudors, p. 166, 

* 21 Hen. VIII, cap, 20: Stat. of the Realm, m1. 304. 

6 I. 8, Leadam, Select Cases in the Star Chamber, 1. p. xvi: see below, p. 135. 
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with the remark that the list exemplifies the tendency of the court to 

outside its original jurisdiction. Or, as another modern writer 
puts it, “ in the matter of jurisdiction, although it punished the seven 
crimes named in the statute, not the slightest attempt seemingly was 
made to limit the activity of the court to the punishment of those 
crimes.” 1 If we began with a Dr. Jekyll, by the end of the sixteenth 
century we seem to be dealing with a Mr. Hyde. 

To understand what had happened we must look more closely at 
the history of the court of star chamber, and, curiously enough, it is 
by emphasising the period before 1487 that we shall get the most 
enlightenment. , 

That period, the later middle ages, is the key to later problems for 
several reasons. In the first place, there is the point—useful to bear 
in mind, though not by any means a novel one—that there was a star 
chamber long before 1487. Into the controversies which gathered 
around the derivation of its name, controversies now settled in favour 
of the view that it came from its decorative scheme, we are not called 
upon to enter. Sufficient for our purpose to realise that its history 
as a council chamber extends from the middle of the fourteenth century, 
when such a chamber was built near the Receipt of the Exchequer. It 
never disappears from sight for any length of time during the later 
middle ages, and the use to which it was put in those years contributes 
the second feature of later medieval history with significance for us. 
For in it there met the king’s council, an institution important in 
medieval and Tudor history, whose development has been the subject 
of considerable attention.* Among its functions during this period 
was the exercise of a wide but ill-defined jurisdiction which it had 
acquired in the course of years, through the failure of men and institu- 
tions to function properly. It was not, from this point of view, a 
court of law: it was not even an administrative department. It was 
an advisory body, ready to counsel the king on all problems of govern- 
ment. And when the common law courts proved so inadequate for 
dealing with legal problems that chancery developed its equitable 
jurisdiction, the council also tended to exercise an important judicial 
power. Those powers were apt to be vague, and the methods of the 
council were open to question. Its use of writs and the practice of 
examining defendants on oath were not popular, and in the time of 
Richard II and his immediate successors brought the council into 
collision with the parliament on more than one occasion. But the very 
vagueness of its supervision, coupled with the need for some control 
over departments of government, made it almost indispensable. 

Alike for this legal work and for its miscellaneous functions, the 
council was accustomed to meet in the star chamber long before 1487. 
Under Edward IV and Richard III there are indications that the 
council regained influence it had tended to lose in the wars of the roses, 
and with the opening years of the Tudor dynasty its potentialities as 
an organ of government seem to have been clearly recognised by a 
king whose chief virtue as a ruler was the skill with which he adapted 
old expedients of government to satisfy new needs. To this manifold 
use of the star chamber in Tudor times must be attributed some of the 
difficulties of star chamber history, and much of the work of recent 
historians has been concerned with separating out ideas centring around 

? C. L. Scofield, Star Chamber, p. 37: see below, p. 135. 
* See C. L. Scofield, op. cit., p. P note 1, for a discussion of this subject. 
* See, especially, J. F. Baldwin, he King’s Council (1913). 
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the star chamber as a place, from those centring around the sta 
chamber as an institution. 

When we have recognised the part played by the council in the 
government of England before 1487 we have reached the crux of what 
we have called the Jekyll-Hyde problem. The apparent inconsistencies 
of star chamber history, and the puzzle of dual identity, are due to the 
fact that the powers which seem to be exercised by the court of star 
chamber by virtue of the act of 1487 are not easily distinguishable 
from—although they are not as considerable as—those which the 
Tudor council possessed as a legacy from medieval practice, and which 
it continued to use to the full under the Tudor dynasty. Now this 
provides a blurred picture, and it ought to be left blurred deliberately, 
To attempt to emphasise the outlines will result in the simplicity 
suggested by the old text-book view of the act of 1487. Or, to return 
to our analogy, to attempt to say definitely when Dr. Jekyll changes 
into Mr. Hyde is impossible, because the uncertainty of how and when 
the evolution occurred is half the secret of the success of star chamber 
government under the Tudors. 

In saying all this, however, we have not yet established what the 
connection really was between the court of star chamber and the act of 
1487. Nor is it an easy task. That the so-called star chamber act 
“had little or nothing to do with the star chamber ”’ since “ its pro. 
visions were inconsistent with what we know of the personnel, the 
practice, and the procedure of the court ” is the latest pronouncement 
on the subject.2, But that verdict has to be read in the context of 
that writer’s treatment of the whole subject, and then it will not appear 
quite so revolutionary. Even so, it is an opinion which has not gone 
unchallenged.* For revision purposes, it must not therefore be 
accepted as something conclusively proven. Less controversial is the 
view that the act did something, and that that something was more 
than “ little or nothing.”” What its authors seem to have had in mind 
was the danger of the lawlessness and lack of governance distinctive 
of the times. They wanted to enforce some control over the dis- 
integrating elements in the state. And what they did was to make 
use of the medieval council. The act empowered seven specific 
members of the council to attend and hear the specified cases in star 
chamber. The novelty was not in the work to be done, but in the 
choice of the men who might do it. So, too, they were given no novel 
powers. Statutory sanction was given to the customary conciliar 
procedure of examining defendants and of issuing writs and privy seals. 
That procedure, so disliked in the later middle ages, now had the force 
of law behind it. In a word, the act of 1487 would almost seem to be 
a declaration of Tudor policy,* which is only another way of saying 
that it was medieval policy galvanised into efficiency.’ The mere 
statement that certain offences might be dealt with in a specific way 
by definite individuals was a challenge to the over-mighty subject, 
whose activities in the fifteenth century had proved so difficult to check. 


1 The Jekyll-Hyde analogy has been used in the hope that it may suggest 4 
line of approach to the problem. It is open to serious criticism on the ground 
that it suggests too clear-cut a definition of the body of 1487. Hyde may be as 
distinct as we like, but Jekyll must be a nebulous creature. Subject to this 
qualification the analogy may have its use. 

* A. F. Pollard, English Historical Review, xxxvu1. 520. Seo below, p. 135. 

® See below, p. 135. 

* Cf. English Historical Review, xii. (April 1928), p. 188. 

5 Practically the same machinery was used for the statute of bankruptcy, 
Stat. 34 and 35 Hen. VIII, cap. 4: Stat. of the Realm, 11. 899. 
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The act, however, was more than a mere gesture towards possible 
offenders. It was also a justification and vindication of medieval 
conciliar activity. Larlier statutory recognition of conciliar pro- 
cedure was strengthened in such a way that the danger of disputes 
concerning conciliar procedure in the future was minimised. Further, 
it was an effective action in keeping with Henry VII’s policy for 
strengthening the administrative machinery, and giving to his servants 
a greater share in the work of government. The rather vague body 
of councillors who formed Henry’s council could not be relied upon to 
keep the law themselves, still less to enforce it on others.1_ By devolving 
upon a small body of permanent officials the task of dealing with some 
offences Henry made it more certain that such work would be effectively 


one. 

In doing all this, however, Henry was not creating out of the void a 
new court with a new jurisdiction which would enter into competition 
with the council. It is indeed probable that he would have visualised 
his work as a mere administrative order for efficiency, rather than as a 
somewhat revolutionary piece of constitution making. It is the 
element of expediency which made possible a Jekyll-Hyde complex. 
The muddle of identity came somewhere at that point where the 

rs and functions of the body mentioned in 1487 and the powers 
and functions of the Tudor council tended to coalesce. If the Jekyll 
of early star chamber history had come to look like a Hyde by 1641 it 
was because circumstances made it possible for the judicial body set up 
in 1487 to take on the characteristic features of the medieval council 
owing to the increased activity of the council of the Tudor period. 
And so, when the men of 1641 thought that they were abolishing a 
court of star chamber which had been created for specific purposes in 
1487 they were in reality dealing with an institution infamous in their 
eyes because it seemed to combine the features prescribed in the act 
of 1487 with others, less attractive because they were the legacies of 
the middle ages. This vague coalescence must be constantly stressed. 
To separate by a clear-cut differentiation is to cause infinite difficulties. 

Not that the difficulties end with a realisation of this fact. Far 
from it. The full play of the Jekyll-Hyde complex cannot be fully 
understood without consideration of other questions too difficult to be 
dealt with here. The fusion of functions springing from the body 
appointed by the act of 1487 with those of the ale council explains 
some things in star chamber history, but also gives rise to many prob- 
lems. The relation of the court of star chamber and the privy council 
is a subject in itself, while the part played by Wolsey in helping to 
turn Jekyll into Hyde by his organisation of the court has only been 
the subject of discussion on a large scale in a recent monograph, and 
many of the points made in that work still call for research. But these 
new views are to a large extent only the logical conclusion of the theory 
of star chamber origins suggested here. If the reader begins a study 
of them with a full realisation that the star chamber of Tudor history 
has to be linked up with the medieval council, that it is not a court 
created by any single act, least of all by the act of 1487, and that its 
early history is still a matter of some uncertainty, he will be able to 
appreciate its later connection with the privy council and the intricacies 
of its history in Tudor and Stuart times. 


II.—A brief sketch of the development of modern theories of star 


* For a story of how great men broke the law see England under the Early 
Tudors, p. 170. 
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chamber origins may help to fill in the preceding outline by indicatj 
where contributions have been made towards a solution of some of the 
problems. For this purpose it has not been thought necessary to deal 
with the earlier writers such as Smith, Lambarde, Crompton, Caesar, 
Coke or Hudson. The works chosen are representative rather than 
exhaustive of modern theorising, but they will be a sufficient guide for 
further study of the whole subject. 

When Hallam wrote (1827)? the problem of star chamber origins 
did not seem very difficult. He himself summarised his views in the 
following propositions : that the court erected by the act of 1487 was 
not the court of star chamber; that this statutory court lasted in full 
force until about the middle of Henry VIII’s reign and then went into 
disuse; that the court of star chamber was the old council, and that 
no part of the jurisdiction exercised by the star chamber could be 
maintained on the authority of the act of 1487. This view is, how. 
ever, far too extreme, for it assumes a complete separation of the later 
council and the court of star chamber, and fails to recognise the nuances 
of that relationship. Palgrave (1834) * regarded the act as a means for 
transferring the jurisdiction of the council sitting at Westminster or 
elsewhere to a few members sitting at Westminster only. The stress 
on the jurisdictional side is a good point; but, like Hallam, Palgrave 
makes too sharp a dividing line between this body and the later court 
of star chamber. A lawyer’s interpretation which is not without 
interest is that propounded by Stephen (1883).4 He was sure that 
the act of 1487 did not create the court of star chamber, but in saying 
what it did do he is perhaps too definite. He thinks the court of 
star chamber an established institution by the reign of Henry VII, and 
the act, “ if it did not exactly recognise the powers of the old court, 
at all events established a new one composed of several of its members 
and with a jurisdiction which, as far as it went, was identical with 
it.” He conjectures further that the act was meant to give statutory 
authority to that part of the star chamber jurisdiction which appeared 
at the date of the statute most important, but that the statute was 
disused as the wide authority of the old court came to be acquiesced in. 

Dicey (1887)5 was more moderate and consequently a little more 
confused. While admitting that there was much evidence for the view 
that the authority of the star chamber was due to the act of 1487, he 
saw the danger of stressing the importance of the act, and found the 
powers it exercised in the original jurisdiction of the council. He 
arrived at the opinion that the act set up a committee of the council 
which lasted until 1529, when its powers merged in the general authority 
of the council of star chamber, so that by the end of Henry VIII’s reign 
the court of star chamber can be identified with the council. 

1 Sir Thomas Smith, De Republica Anglorum (ed. L. Alston, 1905), written in 
1565, first published in 1583; William Lambarde, Archeion, or a Commentary upon 
the High Court of Justice of England, written in 1591, first published in 1635; 
Richard Crompton, L’ Authoritie de Jurisdiction des Courts de la Majestie de la 
Royaume, 1594; Sir Julius Caesar, The Ancient State, Authoritie and Proceedings 
of the Court of Requests, 1597 (printed partly in Leadam, Select Cases in the Court 
of Requests: Selden Soc., 1898); Sir Edward Coke, Fourth Institute, possibly 
written by 1631], first published 1644; William Hudson, T'reatise of the Court of 
Star Chamber, written before 1635, first printed in Collectanea Juridica, 1792. 
For quotations from Smith, Lambarde, Caesar, Coke and Hudson see Tanner, 
Tudor Constitutional Documents. 

* H. Hallam, Constitutional History (edn. 1872), 1. 55. 

* F. Palgrave, The Original Authority of the King’s Council, p. 99. 

* J. F. Stephen, A History of the Criminal Law of England, 1. 168 et seq. 

5 A. V. Dicey, The Privy Council, p. 97. 
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Areal contribution was made by Miss Scofield’s monograph (1900) # 
based on manuscript sources, and thus bringing a wealth of new material 
to the subject, so that her work has been the foundation for all later 
study. Miss Scofield’s view is that during Henry VII’s reign no 
clear distinction was made between the judicial council and the adminis- 
trative or deliberative council, “‘ or between the court of star chamber 
and the council or councils,” but that, nevertheless, there was a 
distinction, and that it is not satisfactorily explained by the act of 
1487. Some explanation can be found in the earlier jurisdiction of the 
council, and the act is regarded as one reconstituting the council on 
its judicial side, and opening the way for an enlargement of its 
authority. These views were substantially confirmed by the 
independent work of Leadam (1902),? and have been adequately 
summarised by later writers like Tanner * and Holdsworth.* 

The most recent contributions to the problems of star chamber 
history have been made in three papers by Professor A. F. Pollard.® 
Here is a subtle study of the interaction of star chamber, council and 
privy council, and the treatment of the subject brings out admirably 
the high complexity of these interactions and the dangers of thinking 
of the problem in too simple terms. It is not possible to summarise 
all the conclusions of that work here; but what is said of the act of 
1487 is important. The author swings back violently to the view 
that the act of 1487 had nothing to do with the court of star chamber ; 
but his intricate discussion of the relation of the council and the privy 
council to the court of star chamber shows that in his mind there is no 
simple clear-cut dismissal of the subject such as is to be found, e.g., in 
Hallam’s rejection of the act. He deliberately refrains from making 
his study of institutions a study in black and white. He explains 
away the act in a novel way: it is only a household ordinance intended 
to keep the peace in the king’s household. This explanation has been 
challenged in a recent work,® and the guess may be hazarded that the 
author of the original idea has perhaps retracted something of this 
view, for in a later work (which is most important for the history of 
the star chamber, especially under Wolsey)’ he speaks of the act as 
“Henry VII’s modest act of 1487.’ Whether this be so or not, 
however, it is certain that modern research has definitely destroyed 
the legend that the court of star chamber was set up by the act of 
1487. Whatever may or may not be said by way of explanation of 
the significance of that act, it is quite clear to modern historians that 
the act of 1487 should not be spoken of as the origin of the court of 
star chamber. C. H. WILLiaMs. 

*C. L. Scofield, A Study of the Court of Star Chamber (Univ. of Chicago Press). 

* I. 8. Leadam, Select Cases in the Star Chamber, vol. 1. 1477-1509; vol. 1. 
1509-1544 (Selden Soc., 1902, 1910). It is worth noticing how Maitland antici- 
pated much of this work in the lectures he delivered in 1887-8, published as a 
Constitutional History of England (1908), a work which can still be commended 
a8 @ summary of the problems. 

* J. R. Tanner, Tudor Constitutional Documents (1922). This is an indis- 
pensable guide, which gives in most convenient form the results of certain work 
with relevant extracts from sources. Tanner's own view is that the act of 1487 
8 @ minor episode in star chamber history, but that it cannot be overlooked, 
because of the implications of statutory authority which it contains. 

* W. S. Holdsworth, History of English Law, tv. (1924), p. 60. 

* English Historical Review, XXXVI., XXXVI. (July and Oct. 1922; Jan. 1923): 
“Council, Star Chamber and Privy Council under the Tudors.” 

* W. S. Holdsworth, History of English Law, tv. 60, note 4. 

"A. F, Pollard, Wolsey, p. 87. 
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The Painter in History. By E. H. Snort. 1929. xii + 469 pp, 
116 illustrations. Philip Allan. 30s. 


Tus book has many merits. For the ordinary man to whom the 
history of painting has been hitherto a closed book, or a mystery re. 
served only for minds which he imagines superior to his own, it provides 
a definite need. It is a readable summary in terms of history of the 
painters’ work through the ages. 

But it is a formidable business to compress into 450 octavo pages 
all this; to begin with the earliest known graphic forms, the art 
of the cave men, and carry the story down to the present day via 
Babylonia, Egypt, ancient Greece and Rome, with a chapter on the 
painting of the far East thrown in. Such an attempt can only result 
in the sketchiest of outlines, and that is what this book contains. 

The author’s premises are admirable. The art criticism of 
any one epoch tends to be dominated by one rather definite view or 
line of interest which he calls dogma; for him it is more important 
to trace the connection between works of art and the circumstances 
which determine their character. To understand an artist you 
must understand his age. It is impossible not to praise the in- 
dustry and the sincerity of purpose which have gone to the making 
of this book. It is equally impossible not to feel that only a superman 
could have accomplished the task to any real satisfaction. So, with- 
out belittling the author, it is relevant to ask what the reader of any 
book of this kind is expected to get from it, and also to what kind of 
reader this book is going to be of real use. Certainly not the specialist 
student, who, in the present state of knowledge, is more and more to 
the front, writing more for other students than for what is called the 
general public. The student, faced with an ever-growing mass of 
material, finds now that only through the intensive cultivation of a 
limited field can he really begin to grasp the whole adequately: the 
general public, by reason of the greater leisure and widened interests 
of the individual, is hungry for instruction, but finds the specialist 
treatise only too often an indigestible affair. His need is for a general 
guide to take him over the ground for a first survey, and that indeed 
is what this book provides very well by its readable quality and its 
avoidance of the doctrinaire. More pity then that it does not go the 
step further that a really first-rate guide should go, and provide the 
readers whose interests and enthusiasms it may well kindle with that 
further most invaluable guidance, viz. where to turn for fuller informa- 
tion. 

It is true that there is a bibliography subdivided by periods and 
nationalities, but the list of works given is not as complete as the 
subject-matter of the book demands, and it does not atone for in- 
completeness by being strictly selective or critical. The books listed 
in the sub-divisions are not arranged on any intelligible system : no 
attempt is made to distinguish between the general and the more 
specialized types of book. The writings on German and Spanish art 
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are all jumbled together under “ Germany, Spain and the Spanish 
Netherlands,” followed by a section called “ Belgium and Holland.” 
The British schools list is woefully incomplete, Walpole’s Anecdotes 
of Painting not being mentioned at all ! 

It is too often forgotten that almost as important as the history 
of a subject is the history of the study of that subject; it might even 
be held that it is hardly possible to separate the one from the other. 
Aconcise and above all a critical bibliography even to each chapter 
would have been of inestimable value, and could have made it possible 
and easy for the people who will read and enjoy this book to go further 
afield and realise for themselves, what the author indeed is at pains to 
tell them, that the achievements of painting are the heritage of every- 
one who will take the trouble to look always and to study a little. 

H. M. Hake. 


A History for British People. By D. C. Somervetn. 1929. xvi + 
1147 pp. Bell. 12s. 6d. 

A General Survey of British History. By R. 8S. Rarr. 1928. Two 
volumes, vi + 248 + vi-+ 244 pp. Nelson. 2s. 6d. each vol. 


Mr. SoMERVELL’s book is really a new edition, under a new title, 
of his earlier History for British Schools. As such, it retains the 
summaries, lists of dates and other apparatus of the school text- 
book, which the adult reader may find a little trying. At the same 
time Mr. Somervell has not written for the examinee, and his didactic 
purpose, inevitable in a book of this type, has not prevented him 
from producing a really entertaining volume. His book is full of 
thought-provoking suggestions, and he is always careful to elucidate 
obscure subjects. No boy and no adult reader could fail to absorb 
from this carefully-compiled history miscellaneous information on 
a wide variety of significant topics. 

In planning the scope of his book, Mr. Somervell asked himself 
the question, What is the history which it most concerns an English- 
man or a “ Briton’’ to know? The thoughtful reader ~ill have his 
own answer to this query, but he is not likely to quarrel with Mr. 
Somervell on his major contentions. It will be generally acknowledged 
that British boys, and their elders, should have some acquaintance 
with ancient Greece. Many would probably agree that Mr. Somervell 
has not gone too far in devoting nearly 17 per cent. of his space to 
Greece and Rome, rather more than he allots to the Tudor and 
Stuart periods of English history. Where he is obliged to be concise, 
he is never dull, and he scarcely ever ceases to be judicious in his 
appreciation of achievement. Thus, within the limits imposed by 
space, he contrives to measure the success of the Persians as in their 
way promoters of civilisation. In a later section he is scrupulousiy 
fair to the Moslems. The chapters on early Christianity are among 
the best in the book, but there are many good sections. His powers 
of characterisation find ample scope. He writes with insight and a 
strain of idealism of Wycliffe and Erasmus. His facility of expression 
is apparent throughout. Moreover, the severity of the narrative is 
relieved by a touch of humour, and liberalised by a flair for historical 
generalisation. 

Where there is so much to praise it would appear ungenerous to 
sound a note of criticism. But the space allotted by Mr. Somervell 
to constitutional history suggests that he scarcely considers the 
development of the British constitution to be a vital part of the 
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past for British readers. The brief paragraphs on the medieval 
parliament and administrative system reveal little acquaintance 
with the work of Professor Tout and other modern scholars. The 
Tudor Council and the Star Chamber are described without fullness 
or illumination. The expansion and constitutional growth of the 
British oversea Dominions after 1815 is allotted six pages, though 
nearly one hundred can be set aside for the domestic history of the 
United States. 

Mr. Somervell’s standard of accuracy is a very high one. Despite 
its 1147 pages the volume contains remarkably few errors of fact, 
Nevertheless, there are statements which should be corrected in g 
later edition. The German crown did not pass from the Saxon to 
the Franconian line on the death of Otto III (p. 267). Investiture 
of ecclesiastics was not quite the same thing as their ‘‘ appointment ” 
(p. 270). ‘‘ Louis XIV ” on p. 651 should read ‘‘ Louis XVI.” The 
abolition of slavery in South Africa was not “ the principal cause of 
the Great Trek ”’ (p. 798). 

There are some admirably clear maps without overloading of 
detail. The index is not altogether satisfactory, for the reader is 
supplied with little more than a list of proper names. Nor is the list 
complete. Thus, Purcell is described (p. 576) in one of the small 
paragraphs on music, as “‘ generally accounted the greatest of English 
musicians,” but neither Purcell nor music appears as an index entry. 

This shrewd and impartial book should receive a generous wel- 
come. It is full of suggestive comparisons and lays stress on the 
essential continuity of history. 

Dr. Rait’s two slender volumes introduce a new series of text- 
books intended to conform to recent developments in the teaching 
of history in schools. The idea is to link up periods in a general 
historical scheme, and at the same time to relate national history to 
the wider background of world movements. The past is to be 
presented as “a living thing”; and the aim of each volume is to 
give “‘a picture of how our ancestors lived in a particular epoch, 
what their thoughts were, what were the influences in their lives, 
and what living and permanent movements and institutions that 
epoch contributed to the story of Britain” (p. vi, vol. 1). The 
general survey which Mr. Rait provides is characterised by lucidity 
of expression and an irreproachable sense of proportion. Without 
these qualities no writer could have made a success of such a task, 
for the two volumes amount in all to less than 500 small pages of 
fairly large print. Mr. Rait has been obliged to keep to the main 
stream of political development, and even there to hurry on, some- 
what breathlessly, from topic to topic. Throughout his narrative 
he contrives to give remarkably clear and concise summaries of 
political events. The summaries are so good that one cannot help 
deploring the small scale on which the series has been planned, for 
Mr. Rait has been compelled to omit much that ought to be included 
even in a general survey of this nature. The volumes dealing with 
the several epochs will doubtless include sections on trade, industries, 
literature and social life. But these aspects should not have been 
altogether omitted from the introductory book, especially as the 
series claims to be based on recent developments in the school teaching 
of history. It is a little disconcerting to find no mention whatever 
of Shakespeare. The Industrial Revolution is allotted one and 4 
half pages. This is compression carried to excess, and even Mr. 
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Rait fails to produce an intelligible narrative when confined within 
such narrow limits. 

Apart from its reduced scale, the book has some defects which 
will impair its value to the professional teacher. A few maps are 

vided, but no battle plans, no helpful summaries, no genealogical 
tables, and not eyen an index. There are very few errors of state- 
ment, but some of these are serious. For example, in considering 
the proposed partition of the Spanish inheritance, it is a possible 
criticism of Louis XIV that he threw away the national gains offered 
to France in the Partition Treaties to accept a merely dynastic 
advantage involved in the accession of his grandson, Philip, to the 
Spanish throne. But Mr. Rait makes Philip, and not the Dauphin, 
the beneficiary under those treaties (volume 1, p. 97). The result 
is to obscure Louis XIV’s policy in the negotiations, which was to 
secure direct gains for France by insisting that they should vest in 
the Dauphin, not in the Dauphin’s younger son. Admiral Blake is 
credited (volume 11, p. 61) with the conquest ci the Spanish colony 
of Jamaica; and, in an earlier chapter, tle statement that owners 
of manors were tenants-in-chief (volume I, p. 57) makes unintelligible 
the organisation of feudal England. 

Mr. Rait has, however, made the most of his opportunities. 
He seldom fails to bring out the really important points, and, despite 
the extreme economy of words, he has succeeded in giving space to 
European affairs, and thus to some extent in satisfying the demand 
for wide treatment in conformity to the expanding conception of 
history as a school subject. A. F. HATTERSLEY. 


A Junior History of Europe. By D.K.Gorpon. 1928. ix + 182 pp. 
Methuen. 5s., or in two volumes, 1, 410-1527, 2s. 6d.; m, 1527- 
1927, 38. 

A History of Europe. By Artaur Hassatu. Vol. 1, 476-1494. 1928. 
xv + 383 pp. Rivington. 7s. 6d. 


TuovcH there have recently been signs that medieval European 
history is finding a place in school curricula, it is somewhat surprising 
that its admittance should have been so long delayed. For the unity, 
simplicity and atmosphere of romance which mark the Middle Ages 
would seem to provide a more manageable and fascinating teaching 
subject than is to be found in modern history with its diverse national 
developments, its tortuous diplomacy and its complex economic, 
social and religious life. This opinion is prompted by the perusal of 
Miss Gordon’s introduction to European history. The author has 
rightly sought to arouse interest by a biographical method of treatment ; 
she has refused to linger over confused periods which cannot boast of 
“men of mark ” or to choke imagination by a glut of facts. In the 
years before the Reformation her efforts have met with undoubted 
success. But later centuries defy compression and facile generalisa- 
tion: to have to dismiss the Age of Louis XIV in less than nine pages 
and the Great Elector of Prussia in even fewer lines is eloquent of 
difficulties that are not so prominent in dealing with the Middle Ages. 

This text-book can be recommended for the use of lower forms. 
Miss Gordon has written with a fine gusto, her imagination is always 
restrained by good sense, and her narrative teems with deft and vivid 
character sketches and happy illustrations. The chapters on “ Monks, 
Friars, Heretics, and Scholars,” and on the Renaissance and the End 
of the Middle Ages show a very real understanding and sympathy, 
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which are again apparent in the closing pages of the book in the 
appreciation of the constructive work of Lenin and Mussolini. ¥ 
the mark of a good text-book is that the student will voluntarily dip 
into it, then Miss Gordon need have no qualms about her work going 
forward to such a test. 

The plan and general character of Mr. Hassall’s three-volume 
History of Europe have already been described.1_ This part is a 
straightforward chronological narrative of political events, useful 
for rapid reference but apt to suggest to the reader that history com. 
prises nothing but a collection of hard and indigestible facts. Few 
concessions are made to literary grace: in particular, a constant 
succession of small paragraphs, sometimes eight to a page, becomes 
an irritation. The purpose of the footnotes is obscure : occasionally 
they repeat what has already been said in the text, or add such clearly 
valueless “‘ explanations ”’ as that the Monothelite heresy “ held that 
Christ had no Divine Will” (p. 19) and that the Paulicians were “ an 
Asiatic sect accused of Manicheanism ”’ (p. 42). It is a pity that the 
references to periodicals and books published since 1924 have not led to 
the disappearance of such familiar errors as that Magna Carta was 
“ signed’ and that “in 1295 the English parliament was formed” 
(p. 231). GEORGE SAyLegs. 


Social Life in England, Vol. 1. By J. Frynemoreg. Reprint, 1929. 
xi + 258 pp. Black. 2s. 6d. 

Social and Industrial History of England. By F.W.Tickner. Second 
edition (revised), 1929. xii+ 723 pp. Arnold. 7s. 6d. 

A Social History of England. By G. Gust. New and revised edition, 
1929. viii+ 225+ 16 pp. Bell. 2s. 6d. 

Unt fifty years ago social and industrial history had been neglected 
in the schools. The trend is now in the opposite direction. Con- 
sequently almost every educational publisher has his own special 
text-book on social conditions which he is now beginning to reprint. 

Messrs. Black have reissued the first volume of Mr. Finnemore’s 
Social Life, an elementary reader frequently reprinted since it was 
first published in 1902. It confesses to paying little or no attention to 
political history as such, and consequently it cannot serve as a standard 
class-book. It does, however, give a series of occasional pictures of 
life in England from the earliest times to the end of Elizabeth’s reign. 
These in themselves are good and well done, but the evolutionary 
process of social and political institutions is bound to suffer. The 
book is therefore inclined to be scrappy and slight. There are some 
grave omissions. For instance, no mention whatever is made of 
Domesday Book or of Magna Carta. Without departing from the scope 
of the book, monastic life and its effects could have been more fully 
developed. There is no adequate discussion of the status of a “ villein,” 
who is called a serf throughout. The chapter on the Black Death 
indicates the shallow treatment which some important historical 
movements receive. The book does, however, give a refreshing sketch 
of romantic history, attractive as an introduction, for pupils of thirteen 
or fourteen, provided the teacher is prepared to supplement its de- 
ficiencies. Its price is reduced from 3s. to 2s. 6d. 

Dr. Tickner has revised his much move ambitious book, which is 4 
detailed history of social and industrial conditions. It preserves the 
logical sequence of events and is an interesting and very readable 

1 Hisrory, x1. 360. 
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tation. The treatment is occasionally too descriptive and 

, especially in the later part. Most of the book is a reprint : 
gecasional paragraphs have been added indicating recent changes. 
The volume is in three parts: to the close of the Middle Ages, the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and modern times. The first 
two leave little to be desired, but the revisions of the third part do 
not justify its claim to be up-to-date. They are merely brief hints of 

-war conditions. For instance, new institutions like the British 
Commonwealth of Nations (p. 464) and franchise for women (p. 656) 
are only mentioned. The emphasis given to the League of Nations 
is quite unrepresentative of the universal interest taken in the move- 
ment. The general strike is just mentioned (p. 608), but the descrip- 
tion of the new Labour Party (p. 607) is again unrepresentative of 
modern conditions. Protection and safeguarding of industries might 
have received greater attention (p. 620), and it would have been better 
to quote the Local Government (de-rating) Act of 1929 than merely 
to foreshadow the disappearance of Boards of Guardians (p. 668). 
But while these blemishes exist they are only minor ones. The book 

an imaginative outlook which makes it constantly interesting. 
It is eminently suitable as a standard one-volume text-book for School 
and Higher School Certificate candidates. Its value, however, would 
have been enhanced by a full bibliography. 

Mr. Guest has revised his capable short sketch, the aim of which is 
“to trace briefly the gradual emancipation of the worker from a state 
of slavery to his present position of power which gives him a share in 
the government of his country.”” Broadly speaking, this aim has been 
achieved, and the whole is written in a succinct orderly manner, which 
has preserved correct essentials and leaves the imaginative detail to be 
supplemented by the teacher. It is ambitious to hope to deal with the 
whole of English social history in a one-year’s course, but this book is 
arranged so that it can be used as the text-book of social history for 
any course of political history. Insufficient attention has been paid 
to the effect of the Church in general. The important contributions 
made by monasticism to art, architecture and education are entirely 
neglected. The effects of the judicial innovations of Henry II would 
have found an excellent place in a book having an aim such as Mr. 
Guest’s. These criticisms are minimised, however, by the fact that 
the book is only a sketch. Two excellent chapters on the Great War 
and the League of Nations bring the book quite up-to-date. Careful 
summaries of the chapters and a good set of questions and exercises, 
together with time charts, are appended in this new edition. These 
make the book into an excellent introduction to a more detailed study 
for middle forms. The addition of a bibliography would have been 
an improvement. Maurice O. WILLMORE. 


The Emperor Romanus Lecapenus and his reign: a study of tenth- 
century Byzantium. By Steven Runciman. 1929. vi-+ 275 pp. 
Cambridge University Press. 16s. 

THE appearance of excellent special studies of particular periods of 
Byzantine history, such as the present work and Mrs. Buckler’s Anne 
Comnena, is an encouraging sign of an increasing interest in a field of 
history that has been much neglected in England. Such works serve 
as valuable correctives of the depreciation of the importance of the 


Byzantine empire brought into fashion by the works of Gibbon and 
Finlay. 
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Mr. Runciman has made it his aim to afford a complete view of the 
activities (other than artistic) of the Byzantine empire in the first 
half of the tenth century, and associates his study with the name of the 
Emperor Romanus Lecapenus, a usurper, it is true, who was not over. 
burdened with scrupulousness, but a man of marked ability and 4 
consummate master of diplomacy. Such a study demands an examina. 
tion of a very wide range of authorities, Greek, Latin, Slavonic, 
Armenian and Arabic, and this task appears to have been executed 
with great thoroughness and independence of judgment. Parts of the 
field covered, particularly those concerned with the Armenians and 
Southern Slavs, necessarily seem arid owing to the defectiveness of 
our information and the unfamiliarity of the names. But, to his 
credit, Mr. Runciman has not shrunk from an attempt to evolve some 
kind of order from what at first sight appears almost hopeless con. 
fusion. The labour, and it is considerable, spent on these unpromising 
fields is not without its value, for it enables us to realise more clearly 
how vast was the problem confronting the Byzantine administrators, 
and how successfully as a whole they exercised their diplomatic talents 
during this period. 

The period is, as the author rightly points out, one of great moment 
in the history of the Byzantine Empire. It ushered in the revival 
generally associated with the more famous names of Nicephorus 
Phocas, John Tzimisces and Basil II. Romanus Lecapenus, if not a 
great general himself, knew how to use the talents of a John Curcuas, 
with the result that the threatened eastern frontiers were for the time 
being made secure against the Arabs, and the menacing Russian 
expedition under Igor in 941 was completely crushed. Elsewhere 
diplomacy was skilfully employed, and the time-honoured policy 
followed of playing off one race against another. Thus it was that the 
threat of the Bulgarians under Symeon and his plans for setting up an 
empire of his own on the ruins of Byzantium were brought to nought. 
Diplomacy was also used, though on the whole with less success, to 
preserve the precariously situated Byzantine possessions in southern 
Italy. The chapters of this book which deal with the methods em- 
ployed by the Byzantines to circumvent their numerous foes can only 
serve to increase our admiration of their success in preserving Greek 
civilisation. 

The period is not less instructive on the domestic side. It well 
illustrates the fast hold which the dynastic idea had laid upon the 
Byzantine populace : despite all the successes of Romanus, the people 
ultimately clamoured for the elevation of the weak Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus as the true representative of the Macedonian dynasty. 
Other features which come into prominence are the influence of women, 
notably that of Zoe, the mistress of Leo VI, and their importance for 
diplomatic marriages; the struggles between the emperor and the 
patriarch and the foreign activities of such a patriarch as Nicholas 
Mysticus; the great question of the growth of the land magnates and 
the efforts of Romanus to counteract it by legislation. A general 
background to the period is given in an excellent sketch of life in 
Byzantium at the beginning of the tenth century. An adequate series 
of maps is supplied, and there are genealogical trees of the Lecapeni, 
and a the Balkan, Armenian, Iberian and Abasgian princely houses. 

The book as a whole is written in a clear and pleasant style, but 
some rather vehement criticism of other researchers might, perhaps, 
have been toned down with advantage. F. H. MarsHatt. 
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The Vita Wulfstani of William of Malmesbury. Edited by R. R. 
DaRLIneToN. 1928. lii+ 204 pp. Royal Historical Society. 
(Camden 3rd series, 40). 

Mr. DARLINGTON deserves the thanks of all serious students of the 
history and civilisation of later Anglo-Saxon and Norman England for 
this scholarly edition. We have here for the first time not only the 
full text of William of Malmesbury’s Vita Wulfstani, as preserved in 
MS. Cott. Claudius A.V. in the British Museum, together with the later 
abridgments, but also the hitherto unprinted collections of the Miracles 
of St. Wulfstan and the accounts of his canonisation, etc., from Durham 
Cathedral Library MS. B IV. 

Students of medieval Latin will approve of the editor’s conservative 
treatment of the text of the manuscripts. No attempt has been made 
to normalise the spelling, and the punctuation of the scribes has been 
followed closely. The historical importance of the Life and its bearing 
upon contemporary literature, together with the significance of the 
miracles, are dealt with in a competent fashion in Mr. Darlington’s 
introduction. The notes have been kept down to the minimum, but 
will generally be found adequate. 

The Vita Wulfstani has been unduly neglected. Wulfstan (1008 ?- 
1095) ranks next to St. Oswald among the bishops of Worcester. His 
life and character derive a special importance from the fact that after 
the death of Siward of Rochester (1075) he was the only Anglo-Saxon 
among the bishops of William I. The diocese of Worcester deserves 
careful study as the district in which the Anglo-Saxon tradition was 
most tenacious. Of this fact we have ample evidence in the Vita, and 
it is well brought out in the introduction. 

No other part of England shows such an unbroken literary tradition 
as Worcester. William of Malmesbury’s Vita Wulfstani is a Latin 
version of an Old English life of St. Wulfstan written by Coleman, a 
monk of Worcester who became Prior of Westbury. It is therefore a 
contemporary authority for the latter half of the eleventh century, and 
ranks in this respect with the Vita 8S. Dunstani by B. presbyter, the 
tenth-century Vita S. Oswaldi, and the Life of Héelwold. Coleman’s 
Life of Wulfstan is the latest known biography in Anglo-Saxon; it 
must have been written after 1095. Unfortunately the original has 
been lost. But, as the reviewer has shown elsewhere,! the tradition of 
Old English scholarship persisted at Worcester until the close of the 
twelfth century and the days of Layamon. The last chapter of the 
Romsey Life (p. 110) shows us how loyal Wulfstan was to his native 
tongue. ‘‘ At his table books of an edifying kind were read aloud amid 
general silence. When the reading was finished it was his custom to 
explain it in English.” * 

Equally valuable is the evidence (which we do not think has been 
noted before) for the existence of satirical songs in Anglo-Saxon in the 
eleventh century. St. Wulfstan repulses the advances of a wealthy 
woman who has fallen in love with him, and rebukes her severely ; and 
we are told: “The story of this incident spread through the city, and 
for long it was the theme of songs at all the cross-roads.” * Again, it is 
said of a native of Stoke Prior, near Droitwich, who was cured of 


1 Anglia, xu. 1-25. 

* Legebantur ad mensam eius libri edificationi accomodi; cunctis interim 
prebentibus silentium. Lectione autem perlecta exponebat eam patria lingua. 
_* Migrauit per urbem huiusce facti fabula; totisque compitis per multos 
dies cantabatur (p. 12). 
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sciatica by Wulfstan: “For the man belonged to that class of 
minstrels who lead public dances in the streets; and he had practised 
this type of entertainment for many years.” + 

The book is a mine of information regarding the social customs and 
conditions of the time. Thus it tells us that Wulfstan’s father was 
called ASelstan and his mother Wulfgeua, and that the boy was called 
Wulfstan—“ ex anteriore materni, et ex posteriore paterni nominis 
compositum ” (p. 69). The miracles are full of valuable material on 
the treatment of maniacs and of diseases generally. Some of the clergy 
practised medicine (p. 144), but the physicians also formed a separate 
profession (“‘ et medici et clerici,” p. 28). We have a graphic picture 
of the evils of the slave-trade between Bristol and Ireland, which was 
abolished largely through the instrumentality of Wulfstan : ‘“ Through. 
out all England men and women were bought up for profit and dragged 
off to Ireland. . . . You could not have restrained a groan to see 
rows of miserable wretches roped together, and young people of both 
sexes, whose noble appearance and vigorous youth would have evoked 
the pity even of savages, daily being prostituted and sold.” 2 

Apart from high politics, we get glimpses of the dangers of life on the 
roads (pp. 43, 133, etc.), of notorious outlaws turned pirates in the 
Bristol Channel (p. 154), of the work of jerry-builders (p. 31), of people 
feasting and gaming under trees in the churchyard (p. 40), of old legal 
customs (‘‘ Sicut uulgo dicitur muto non est successio in hereditate ” : 
p. 158), of the salt industry in Worcestershire, of popular superstitions 
and the relentlessness of the blood-feud (pp. 38-39). Famous people 
cross the stage. As well as the Conqueror and Wulfstan’s immediate 
circle, we meet with Gunnild, Harold’s daughter, as a nun at Wilton, 
Hugh de Lacy Earl of Ulster, and Adam de Hereford, leader of the 
Normans in a great battle by sea with the Ostmen (p. 143). Less 
notable is Thomas of Tirley, but his story deserves to stand with that 
of Arden of Feversham. 

Finally; we have the shrine of St. Wulfstan itself, thronged by a 
heterogeneous multitude of rich and poor, maimed and halt and blind 
(p. 120), some too tired or too weak to keep the vigil and allowing their 
tapers to fall on the rich vestments of the shrine (p. 162), and others, 
like Satan among the sons of God, intent on cutting the purses of the 
more devout (p. 179) in the dimly lighted cathedral. More pleasing is 
the picture of the living Wulfstan dining in hall amid his knights, or 
perambulating his diocese with sleepless care for the souls entrusted to 
his charge. 8S. J. CRAWFORD. 


The Two Cities : a Chronicle of Universal History to the Year 1146 4.0. 
By Orto, Bishop of Freising. Translated by C. C. Mrzrow. 1928. 
xv + 523 pp. New York: Columbia University Press. $10. 

Tuis is one of the volumes of “ Sources and Studies” issued 
under the auspices of the department of history in Columbia Univ- 
ersity. It has been prepared by the President of Colorado College, 
who has prefixed to his very readable and scholarly translation a 
long introduction. One of the most moving, yet least known, of 
medieval philosophies of history is thus ane accessible to a wide 

1 Erat autem homo ille de huiusmodi cantoribus qui publicos choros ducunt 
in plateis; et hanc leuitatem annis multis exercuerat (p. 135). : 

* Homines enim ex omni Anglia coemptos, maioris spe questus, in Hiberniam 
distrahebant. . . . Uideres et gemeres concathenatos funibus miserorum ordines, 
et utriusque sexus adolescentes; qui liberali forma, etate integra, barbaris 
miserationi essent, cotidie prostitui, cotidie uenditari (p. 43). 
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public. We must add at once that Dr. Mierow has been able to give 
us this book because he had before him the last and definite edition 
of Otto’s universal chronicle, that of Adolf Hofmeister, in the Scriptores 
Rerum Germanicarum in usum scholarum (1912). Hofmeister’s edition 
is one of the finest products of recent German scholarship; and, while 
Mr. Mierow has read widely and with independence, there is little 
that is new in his work. 

Otto of Freising is of course well known through his short chronicle, 
the Gesta Frederict, which deals with the early years of Barbarossa’s 
reign, and was compiled by this well-informed contemporary on the 
basis of material supplied by the emperor himself. The bishop was 
a member of the great house of Babenberg, son of a margrave of 
Austria and stepbrother of Frederick Barbarossa’s father. He 
studied in Paris, entered the Cistercian order and became bishop of 

Thus he combined in his own experience all that was 
most living and potent in the life of the time, the experience of the 
schools in the days of Abelard, of the Cistercian order in the days of 
St. Bernard, of the church and public affairs in the days of Lothair 
of Saxony and the famous Frederick. His universal chronicle, 
which from 1106 to 1146 was written at first hand, reflects his outlook 
on life and shows the influence of his intellectual and religious career. 
One recent writer! has described him as a nominalist, wavering between 
the “ symbolism ” of contemporary German meditation on life and the 
scholasticism of the dialectician. This is simply a way of saying 
that Otto was aware, as an aristocrat and kinsman of emperors, of 
the greatness of the Empire, while at the same time perplexed by 
the evil in the world, profoundly conscious of the claims of the Church, 
inspired by the ideals of Cistercian asceticism, and steeped in the 
apocalyptic view of the history which he wished, as a scholar, to write 
impartially. Of necessity his book is as perplexed in its outlook as 
it is moving in its passionate earnestness. 

To the student of the writing of history Otto’s Two Cities is 
interesting as an intelligent summary of the universal history which 
. was current in the twelfth century. His treatment of the last forty 
years (1106-1146), to which he comes in the last part of his seventh 
book, is a good example of the contemporary chronicle. As a German 
and kinsman of emperors Otto has no sympathy with the rebels against 
authority. He can see no good in Roger II of Sicily (here he differs 
from St. Bernard), and he recites unmoved the story of Italian cities 
stormed and Italian citizens put to the sword. He is shrewd and 
impartial in his estimate of the great German princes and prelates. 
His comments upon the Concordat of Worms and the revolts in Rome 
are naturally important. But, as we have seen, the chronicle has 
& deeper intent, which is recorded in the prefaces and conclusions to 
each book, in the writer’s casual reflexions and above all in the eighth 
book, in which Otto deals with the third stage in the history of the 
“Cities,” and looks back upon the history of mankind in the light 
of his apocalyptic beliefs. Here strong feeling and equally strong 
common sense combine in the treatment of a theme which is generally 
supposed to be congenial only to the unbalanced mind. The earthly 
city of the evil is to give way to the heavenly City of the good. But 
the heavenly City, to him the most living of realities, is not to be 
widerstood by a literal and fantastic interpretation of the sacred 
literature which has made it known to us. “ It must be builded not 
* Alois Dempf, Sacrum Imperium (Munich and Berlin, 1929), pp. 247-251. 
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in our fashion nor of our stones, but by divine power and ont of 
living stones.” ‘‘If gold is precious, how much more precions jg 
that which is signified by gold.’”’ Otto was strengthened in his 
sense that the end was near by his concern with the distraction of the 
life about him. At the end of each book he expresses this concern 
and when Frederick brought unity and order to Germany his optimism 
revived. Frederick was to him what Henry II in England was to 
Osbert of Clare and Ailred of Rievaulx. So his later book, about 
Frederick, is not concerned with the heavenly City at all. Not that 
he had ceased to look forward to it; indeed he sent his Historia de 
duabus civitatibus to Frederick in 1156; but he was not, like the 
thoroughgoing seers of his time, absorbed by it alone. He could not 
convince himself that the forces of secular authority were in them. 
selves evil, that the Church was supreme over the Empire. He 
wondered whether the splendid development of the Church after 
the time of Gregory VII was altogether a good thing. ‘I am ab. 
solutely ignorant,” he says, ‘“‘ whether the exaltation of His Church 
which is so clearly visible to-day pleases God more than its former 
humiliation pleased Him” (p. 274). He is more objective, if less 
logical, than St. Augustine. Like Dante, he is moved by the thought 
of the valour and discipline of the Romans, who combined with the 
philosophers to prepare the world for the coming of the Lord. Deep 
down, his strongest belief is that the good form one City, the evil 
another. The Church comprises both, yet he cannot but believe 
that the preparation for the heavenly City must be seen in the Divine 
power as revealed in the history of the Church. It is with a sense 
of relief, in his perplexity, that he is able to see the most unequivocal 
revelation of the good in the Crusades and in the life of the new monastic 
orders, of which he gives a very beautiful description. 

Hence the book should be read as the testimony of a fine spirit 
and a fine mind to those convictions which seem so unreal to many 
students even of medieval history. They are not irrelevant, but 
the very essence of religious thought in the twelfth century. 

F. M. Powicke. 


Aegidius Romanus, De Ecclesiastica Potestate. Edited by Ricnarp 
Scuotz. 1929. xiv +215 pp. Weimar: H. Béhlaus. 16 Rm. 


THE writer variously described as Aegidius Romanus, Egidio 
Colonna, and Giles of Rome has been chiefly known hitherto by his 
treatise De Regimine Principum. The De Ecclesiastica Potestate, of 
which Professor Scholz has now produced the first critical text, is 
mentioned by some historians of philosophy, and has been dated as late 
as 1310. Herr Scholz, however, assigns it to 1302, or perhaps to 1301, 
and argues, not indeed that Aegidius actually composed the Bull 
Unam Sanctam, but that the doctrine contained in this book was the 
main foundation of that famous manifesto, which is said to have been 
“ dictated ” by the Pope himself. Exactly what part was played by 
Aegidius it may never be possible to determine, but the general char- 
acter of his argument, as well as some special passages (like the reference 
to Manichzxism), proves him the author of a political theory entirely to 
the mind of Boniface VIII. Another point of interest is that Dante 
(who mentions the De Regimine Principum) may have known Aegidius 
personally, and may be attacking his opinions in one part of the 
Monarchia. It would be rash, however, to assert this as fact. : 
The argument of Aegidius is broadly founded on the De Civitate Det, 
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and, like other medieval writers, he completely ignores the fact that 
Augustine still regarded the Empire as a Pagan institution, a civitas 
impiorum, in no way comparable to the secular power within the Christian 
commonwealth. Aristotle is cited some thirty times, but with an 
obvious irrelevance to the medieval controversy, and Aegidius is more 
at home with the pseudo-Dionysius and Hugh of St. Victor, or with the 
nial task of adapting Scriptural texts to the needs of his argument. 
He is no artist in writing. There is much repetition and prolixity, with 
little evidence of any intellectual power beyond a certain ingenuity in 
recasting familiar materials. Nevertheless, the book has a real im- 
e for students as a full presentation of the case for papal absolu- 
tism, and it is only fair to admit that the arguments are at least no worse 
than those adduced on the opposite side. The root of the difficulty was 
that both parties assumed the same general hypothesis about the 
relation of spiritual to temporal power. The Pope, as Aegidius puts 
it, might wield the inferior sword ad nutum rather than ad usum; 
custom and ‘‘ decency ”’ might forbid him to exercise the iudicium 
sanguinis; appeals from emperor or king to Pope might not be de 
rigore iuris. Yet so long as the ideal of a civitas Dei persisted, and the 
“liberties ” of Canon Law were acknowledged, it was difficult to contest 
the papal claim to ultimate sovereignty and to exalt the Empire.into a 
second universal power, dependent immediately upon God. Aegidius 
makes the best of a favourable position, while here and there he touches 
a point of political theory of more permanent interest, perhaps, than 
the immediate controversy of his time. The textual work of the editor 
appears to be very well done. W. H. V. Reape. 


A Literary History of England. By BrRNaRD Groom. 1929. xii + 
393 pp. Longmans. School edition 6s.; Library edition 8s. 6d. 


From Orm to Lytton Strachey :—it is a long lane and it has 
many turnings, but Mr. Groom conducts us skilfully and rapidly 
from end to end of it, enlivening the journey with a continuous flow 
of discreet observations. The titles of the chapters are very much 
what one would expect, but at an early point the narrative is inter- 
rupted by the insertion of an excellent chapter on the Elements 
of English Prosody. 

The preface opens :— 

It is a common objection to Histories of Literature that they describe certain 

authors chiefly or solely on account of their “ historical importance.” It 
may be argued that a work which deals only with writers of great and enduring 
value will create an impression nearer the real truth than one which finds a 
place for every figure recognised as significant in literary history. This book 
an attempt to give a short critical account of the greater English writers only, 
not in the usual setting of minor literature but with a background—intellectual, 
political, or social—which best helps to explain their work. 
The intention is to be applauded, but Mr. Groom would perhaps 
himself admit that he had found it difficult of execution. It is as 
hard to discard a famous writer from a “ Literary History,’’ however 
unread and unreadable the famous writer may be, as to discard an 
we from a hand at bridge. Thus Gower “ must at least be mentioned ” 
and Cowley gets his page. None the less, the book does concentrate 
on the really big men, and the accounts given of them are always 
adequate, and often brilliant. 


Mr. Groom’s good taste is impeccably catholic; perhaps for the 
purposes of his text-book he has assumed a catholicity denied to 


him in private life. Mr. Baldwin told us in his Presidential Address 
» 
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that all readable histories are written with a strong bias; some hing 
therefore might be said for the stimulating effects of a literary hi 

in which one met such a sentence as “ the best judges have alwa, 
told us to admire the works of , but for my part I find him in. 
sufferably tedious, and if the reader admires the following oft-quoted 
excerpt, I must beg leave to disagree with him.” However, Mr, 
Groom says all the right things, and says them in an attractive and 
comprehensible manner. A good feature of the book is that he 
often calls attention to the introduction of new words into the 
language. 

The final chapter, on Contemporary Literature, is inevitab} 
open to criticism. Here is a plethora of names with brief, con. 
ventional comments. For example :—‘‘ Another Catholic man of 
letters, Mr. Hilaire Belloc, has done some distinguished work both 
as an essayist and historian; his writings are marked by vigour of 
thought, a power of graphic description, and a rich experience of life.” 
This is a sentence from which one can suck but small advantage. 
But even this will inform the young of the existence of Mr. Belloc, 
and did not Walter Bageholt defend the education provided at Eton 
on the ground that Eton boys left school “ not indeed familiar with 
the niceties of Latin and Greek, but at any rate firmly convinced of 
the existence of these languages”? And, indeed, even this last 
chapter contains two excellent paragraphs on Kipling. 

The many quotations are excellently chosen. Indeed it is sur. 
prising how seldom one wishes them other than they are, though 
we could have spared ‘he longer of two passages from Hazlitt in 
order to make room for something from Sir Thomas Browne. 

D. C. SOMERVELL. 


Les Papes et les Ducs de Bretagne. By B. A. Pocqurt pu Havt-Jusst. 
(Bibliothéque des Ecoles Frangaises d’Athénes et de Rome, 
fasc. 133). 1928. 2 tomes, xxiv + 942 pp. E. de Boccard. 100 fr. 

Francois II, Duc de Bretagne, et lV Angleterre (1458-1488). By B. A. 
PocqueEt pu Havut-Jussh. 1929. 341 pp. E. de Boccard. 30 fr. 


M. Pocquret pu Havut-Juss& has long been honourably known 
for his contributions to the history of Brittany, but until now he had 
produced nothing so ambitious as these two books. The bigger 
work surveys the multifarious relations of Brittany and the papacy 
from beginning to end of the Middle Ages, though it is only with the 
rule of Pierre Mauclere that M. Pocquet’s researches start in earnest. 
The second book, on the contrary, is concerned with but one duke 
and with but one aspect of his reign. Despite the difference between 
his themes, M. Pocquet treats them in much the same way. Both 
books are crammed with erudition. Both are far too long. In the 
smaller, one gets an occasional glimpse of a wood; in the larger, one 
sees nothing but trees. On the other hand, while the big book has 
an index (albeit inadequate), the small book has none. M. Pocquet 
has given what is no doubt a most accurate précis of his very numerous 
authorities : but he has not written history. Neither of these works, 
it is to be feared, will be read by any save a few specialists. It is not 
long since the historians of France were conspicuous for their skill 
in uniting literary charm with scientific method. Are they losing 
their gift? It is not only M. Pocquet’s work that has suggested 
the question. . 

The defects of these books would be less annoying if they did 
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not contain so much valuable matter. Sections of particular interest 
in the larger one are those on Pierre Mauclerc’s disputes with the 
popes of his day and on the relations of the dukes with the papacy 
during the Conciliar Movement. The situation often became most 
Tadlering. There were the interests of the French king, the duke, 
the Breton nobles, the pope, the archbishop of Tours, the Breton 
bishops, the Breton lower clergy and monks: and the number of 
permutations and combinations which occurred among them was 
very great. M. Pocquet’s narrative is frequently hard to follow, but 
it brings out some important things clearly. If there are still people 
who cherish the notion that medieval Englishmen were con- 

icuously independent in their attitude towards the papacy, they 
should have recourse to this book. The more one reads of the 
ecclesiastical history of the Middle Ages, the more is one astonished 
at the docility of the English church and the moderation of the 

lish crown in their relations with the papacy. 

Both books reveal impressively the great measure of independence 
enjoyed by Brittany throughout the Middle Ages and never more 
profitable to the duchy than in the fifteenth century. British 
historians, fond of contrasting unified France with disintegrated 
Germany, are apt to belittle the restraints which the great feudatories 
still imposed on even such a king as Louis XI. Of course, under 
Francis II Breton “‘ liberties ” were nearing their end: indeed, that 
short-sighted and pusillanimous duke did much to hasten their doom. 
The book is full of unnecessary intrigue, futile preparation, self- 
betraying treachery, and what seems to be perjury for its own sake. 
The great men of that generation were a sorry breed. Still, M. 
Pocquet deserves thanks for having made some interesting additions 
to our knowledge of Francis II: he shows more convincingly than 
anyone before him how the duke, with every motive for loyalty to 
the French crown, was driven by the spite of Louis XI into alliance 
with Edward IV; and he justly emphasises, perhaps a little mono- 
tonously, the constraining force of Brittany’s economic interests on 
the duke’s foreign policy. In the eyes of most readers the best 
chapter will be the last—on the commercial relations between Brittany 
and England—where M. Pocquet shows that he can make illuminating 
generalisations when he likes. Most of the work, however, is given 
up to the details of diplomatic negotiations which led nowhere. 
That, notwithstanding their sterility, they were so often repeated 
is a measure of the astonishing respect which was still felt on the 
Continent for English military prowess. W. T. Waves. 


The Reign of Henry the Fifth. By J. H. Wytim and W. T. Waveu. 
Volume ITI, 1415-1422. 1929. xv + 555 pp. Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. 30s. 


Onty those to whom the four volumes of the late Dr. Wylie’s 
Henry the Fourth, and the two of Henry the Fifth, are indispensable 
handbooks to early fifteenth-century history, will fully appreciate the 
service Professor Waugh has rendered by concentrating his skill and 
patience on the production of this volume. He was not set an easy 
task, but he has performed it well. His Spartan determination to let 
Wylie’s Henry hold the stage has led him to bridle his own opinions, 
and the result is—as far as is humanly possible—a volume which tells 
the story of the later years of Henry’s reign in much the same detailed, 

ly way as Wylie would himself have used. For the first 223 
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pages this was possible without great difficulty, because Wylie had 
left either proof sheets or notes. From p. 223 to the end Mr. Waugh 
is responsible both for the form and content of the chapters. 

It must not be thought that the editor had an easy task, even 
where Wylie’s work came nearest to completion. Throughout, he has 
collated a great deal of the manuscript with the original authorities 
has corrected obvious slips, and has drawn attention to research work 
published since Wylie’s death. He has added two pages of appendices 
referring as well to the two previous volumes—many of which needed 
considerable alteration or amplification since Wylie drafted then— 
and he has added 89 pages of bibliography, which will be invaluable 
for future students. 

That part of the work which may be regarded as almost exclusively 
Wylie’s is concerned with the negotiations with the Emperor Sigismund, 
the expedition to France down to 1420, and home affairs to that point. 
The story—rejected by most modern writers—of the duke of 
Gloucester’s challenge to the Emperor when he landed at Dover, 
and the Emperor’s disclaimer of all imperial claims, is accepted on the 
strength of fresh authorities; the size of Henry’s expeditionary force 
(1417) is left in the text at Wylie’s estimate of 16,400; but Mr. Waugh, 
availing himself of R. A. Newhall’s typescript thesis in Harvard 
University Library (which he tells us is more convincing than the 
author’s book on The English Conquest of Normandy), corrects it in a 
reasoned footnote to under 11,000. The death of Oldcastle calls forth 
a defence of him as a single-minded enthusiast driven by conscience 
to head the rising movement of religious discontent, and ready at all 
costs to resist a persecuting dynasty whose claim to govern was only 
as strong as a successful revolution could make it; the narrative of the 
siege of Rouen is in Wylie’s best manner. After the treaty of Troyes 
Mr. Waugh takes up the story. There is the same detailed account 
of the diplomatic, military and political events of the later years, and 
an admirable account of the administration of Normandy. The thesis 
is that there was no policy of Anglicisation. The system of local 
government remained as before the invasion, in contrast to the military 
administration, which was almost exclusively in English hands. 
Henry’s administrative work in France is highly praised, and the 
verdict of French contemporaries who admired Henry for his love of 
justice, ability, and commanding personality, is accepted as a fair 
verdict on the king. 

It will be seen that despite its dual authorship the book holds 
together, and the prevailing tone is that of Wylie. The great merits 
as well as the disadvantages of that historian’s narrative treatment 
of this period are too familiar to need elaboration. They are hinted 
at in the short memoir which the late Professor Tout wrote for this 
volume. And the disadvantages make one wonder whether another 
hand should have been deliberately forced to hold the pen in the same 
way. At any rate, Mr. Waugh’s self-effacement is not all benefit. 
His researches have sometimes led him to different conclusions, and 
we should have liked to have them. Instead, we are given, for example, 
after the account of Oldcastle, a note “.. . with some of his con- 
clusions and opinions, however, I cannot agree,” and we are deprived 
of a full sketch of Henry because the editor feels that his sketch “ would 
not have pleased Dr. Wylie, who, as I think the preceding pages have 
betrayed, liked Henry less than I do.” But it is hardly fair to blame 
1 See History, x. 256 (October 1925). 
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an author for limiting himself strictly to what he set out todo. We 
can only express the hope that Mr. Waugh will some day synthesise 
the results of his minute research on this reign under conditions which 
will leave him free to say all that he would like to say. 

C. H. WILLiaMs. 


Voyages of Great Pioneers. Edited by V. T. Hartow. 1929. Iv+ 
380 pp. Milford. 6s. 

Hakluyt’s Voyages. Selected and arranged by A. 8S. Morr. 1929. 
vii +317 pp. Blackwell. 7s. 6d. 

The Age of Discovery, from Marco Polo to Henry Hudson. By Ruopa 
PowER. 1927. 191 pp. Putnams. ls. 6d. 


Mr. Hartow prints extracts from classics of exploration, each 
preceded by an introductory note giving the leading facts in the life 
of the explorer. The chronological range is from William of Rubruck 
to Captain Cook, and the works quoted include the Travels of Marco 
Polo, the Journal of Columbus, Ralegh’s Guiana, and Tasman’s 
Journal, with a number of others. The selection is calculated to give 
the general reader an excellent introduction to the literature of dis- 
covery. That literature, however, might bewilder without an intro- 
duction to the history and policy of European expansion. This is 
provided in Mr. Harlow’s fifty-five preliminary pages, which give a 
compact and masterly survey not only of the actions but of the 
philosophy underlying them. The book is well illustrated, and its value 
is greater than its price. It may be especially recommended to 
secondary schools that have an advanced course in history. Teachers 
who have not specialised in the branch here dealt with may rest 
assured that the book affords sound guidance—a thing which needs 
to be said, since exploration is a subject often essayed by writers and 
editors whose equipment is unsound. 

The collection of extracts edited by Mr. Mott is a well-printed 
volume which should attract junior readers to the delights of Hakluyt. 
Some forty selected passages grouped under headings such as The 
North-West Passage, War with Spain, etc., represent the many sides 
of the Elizabethan classic. There are brief introductory notes to 
each piece, but no general introduction. The editor has modernised 
the spelling and punctuation, and gives some useful maps. The 
imaginative illustrations are an aid in visualising the actions described. 
Finally, a carefully compiled glossary explains the obsolete words 
which occur in the text. The book should find a place in school 
libraries and would be very suitable as a prize. 

Miss Power’s talent for vivid and lucid narrative, well known in 
many schools through the medium of her broadcast history lessons, 
is seen to advantage in T'he Age of Discovery. Her method is to clothe 
the bare facts of old stories in a sufficiency of fictitious detail and con- 
versation to carry conviction to young readers. On a modest scale 
she does what Kingsley did with ‘‘ The True and Tragical History of 
Mr. John Oxenham ”’ in Westward Ho! It is a delicate task, in which it 
isa temptation to step over the line separating legitimately imagined 
embellishments from unhistorical statements that would mislead. 
Miss Power observes the distinction with a touch that is generally sure 
(although it seems unnecessary to rechristen John Cabot’s Matthew as 
the Martha). The book will be found very useful in junior and middle 
forms. J. A. WrutiaMson. 
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A History of France from the Death of Louis XI. Vols. III and IV: 
The Reign of Louis XII. By Jonn 8. C. Briper. 1929. xiii + 
313 and xv + 310 pp. Clarendon Press. 16s. each. 


Mr. Brice devotes two considerable volumes to the reign of Louis 
XII, and though he brings down the story to the king’s death, he prom. 
ises a further treatment of his domestic policy in his next volume. No 
such detailed account of the events of the reign is to be found in English. 
The events of the reign are taken for the most part in chronological 
order and are carefully examined in the light of contemporary evidence 
and historical research. The story is told in vigorous English and the 
volumes are eminently readable. The only criticism to be made on this 
point is that Mr. Bridge is rather too apt to introduce into his text fairly 
long quotations from modern historians, English and French. 

Mr. Bridge keeps close to his story and abstains from generalisations. 
I am inclined to wish that he had given us a little more in the way of 
general survey. For the period is one in which it is very easy to lose 
sight of the wood for the trees. There is surely no part of European 
history where the causal connection of military and diplomatic details 
is harder to grasp than the Italian wars down to the accession of 
Francis I. The sound and the fury of the wars are plain; and so are 
what is called the subtlety and the cleverness (often very close to folly) 
of the diplomacy; but the significance and result of it all are hard to 
grasp. I should like Mr. Bridge to tell us why the fighting is so strangely 
indecisive, why none of the statesmen seemed capable of seeing further 
than the end of their noses, why in a world so full of new ideas states- 
manship goes on so tamely in the old ruts. 

The story of the Italian campaigns has clearly been studied on the 
spot, and the battles of Agnadello and Ravenna are given with a fullness 
and clearness that are admirable. The battle of Ravenna especially 
becomes clear and interesting in Mr. Bridge’s narrative, which is helped 
by an excellent battle plan. His study of the campaign of 1512 
enhances the reputation of Gaston de Foix. The contrast between 
his way of conducting war and that of the other commanders, whether 
Italian or French, is really amazing. The relief of Brescia is an even 
more remarkable feat than the battle of Ravenna. What would have 
happened if he had survived the battle? Were the dice too heavily 
loaded against France to allow even a man of genius to win the game! 
It may be so, and yet the panic in Rome seems to show that the situation 
demanded just those qualities, energy and audacity coupled with sound 

judgment, for which Gaston was distinguished. 

Another incident which is made fresh and interesting in Mr. Bridge’s 
narrative is the Council of Pisa, where it seems as though France might 
have anticipated England in a break from Rome. Mr. Bridge thinks 
that Gallican sentiment was weakening in France. I can see no evidence 
of that. All during the century we have expressions of loyalty to the 
Gallican idea coming even from the most eminent of French church- 
men. It may easily be that the Concordat of Francis I saved the 
jallican church from schism. In the domestic history of France we 
have brilliant accounts of the divorce of Louis XII—an uncommonly 
ugly story—and of the strange trial of Marshal de Gié, which might have 
served Dumas for the plot of one of his stories. 

The two maps are excellently drawn and really helpful for the 
understanding of the wars; but I note that Ghiara d’Adda, so often 
mentioned in the text, is not marked, nor is Borgo San Donnino, while 
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Sam na of the text appears in the map with the much more 
aristocratic title of S. Pier d’Arena. 

One last point. The chivalrous contests of nine against nine, eleven 

inst eleven, and the duel of Bayard with Sotomayor are compared 
to Scott’s Ivanhoe. But the more suggestive comparison is, I think, 
with Boiardo and Ariosto. Their stories (Boiardo’s already published ; 
Ariosto’s in MS.) were immensely popular, and I believe did really 
influence the actions of men like Bayard. Ariosto is particularly 
interesting as a reflection of the public opinion of Italy during the 
French wars. A. J. Grant. 


4A Catalogue of Star Chamber Proceedings relating to Wales. Compiled 
by Iran AB OWEN Epwarps. 1929. x + 226 pp. Cardiff: the 

University Press. 2le. 

Tus first volume in the “‘ Law and History Series ” of the Board 
of Studies in the University of Wales, deserves a warm welcome not 
only from students of Welsh history but from others interested in 
the legal, constitutional, and social history of England and Wales. 
It is impossible to separate the two countries when the instrument 
of government to which these records relate was common to both, 
and when they illustrate, among other things, the steady but more 
or less peaceful permeation of Wales during the Tudor and Stuart 
periods by English merchants from London and Bristol, and English 
courtiers and ministers obtaining rewards for their services by grants 
of lands and offices in Wales, and even securing Welsh seats in Parlia- 
ment. Many a name well-known in English history occurs in these 

ings, and the litigants often hail from English shires far 
distant from the Welsh marches. 

The usefulness of the volume consists largely in the facts that the 
published P.R.O. List of Proceedings in the Star Chamber (1901) only 
covers the period from 1485 to 1558, and even that has been out of 
print for some years. The relative bulk of the material listed here 
for the various reigns is indicated by the fact that there is only one 
Welsh case for Henry VII, 12 pp. for Henry VIII, 2 for Edward VI, 
and 2 for Mary, but 129 for Elizabeth, 76 for James I, and one for 
Charles I. The arrangement is very roughly chronological according 
to the reigns; and within them the division is into shires. In many 
cases, of course, a more precise dating is obtainable from the litigants 
being frequently bishops, other church dignitaries, or sheriffs, whose 
tenure of office can easily be ascertained.! The “ context ” of the 
proceedings is given as a rule more fully than in the P.R.O. list 
and occasionally considerable assistance is provided for their further 
study by references to other sources. Possibly the most generally 
interesting of these cases are those relating to contested parliamentary 
elections ; and since there is no index, it may be useful to state that 
they occur on pp. 11, 53, 63, 67, 69, 90, 105, 125, 138, 140, and 219. 
Theearliest is ante-dated in Henry VIII’s reign; all, in fact, except the 
last, come from Elizabeth’s ; and that solitary Stuart election dispute 
indicates the reason for their absence. The demurrer is that the 
matter is determinable in Parliament: and it would seem, from 
these Welsh proceedings, that the House of Commons had vindicated 
against the Star Chamber its claim to deal with disorder accompanying 
its own elections. 


*Le Neve (Fasti, ed. Hardy, i. 111) happens, for instance, to give the date of 
Dean Rowland Thomas’ will, which is the subject of the proceedings on p. 33. 
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There are over 2000 cases in all in this volume; and they provide 
a range of disorderly proceedings, which is illustrated by two con. 
secutive items on p. 199. One of the offences in the first is the feeding 
of two jurymen “ to enable them to starve out their fellows” ; and 
the second deals with forcible entry and seizure of goods justified on 
the plea that “ the law ceased ” on Elizabeth’s death,—as it did in 
Rome on the death of a pope. The volume has been carefully edited 
and printed: one of the trifling misprints we have noted is almost 
a happy accident; it refers to “‘ persons of desperate and disordered 
condition, most of them cormorané in foreign parts” (p. 35). The 
price of the book, however, is more suited to lawyers than to historians, 

A. F. Potiarp, 


Collected Papers of Herbert D. Foster. 1929. xv +249 pp. New 
York: Scribner. $ 2-50. 

L’Edit de Nantes et la question de Tolérance. By Josern Favrry, 
1929. 60 pp. Paris: E.de Boccard. 10 fr. 


PROFESSOR Fostsr taught history at Dartmouth College in America 
from 1893 to 1927. From the interesting Appreciation prefixed to 
these essays we get an idea of the services which he rendered to Dart- 
mouth College and to the teaching of history in the United States. It 
is interesting to read that though he was interested in research he always 
gave himself the introductory course at Dartmouth, and that he took 
the part of Santa Claus in the Sunday School celebration and acted 
as leader in the children’s chorus. This implies a genial outlook on 
the world; but it did not prevent Mr. Foster from devoting himself to 
prolonged and intensive research. His subject was the History of 
Calvinism in Europe and in America. Of the seven papers that are 
here reprinted, five are concerned with Calvinism. The two last have 
Daniel Webster for their subject. Two of these papers seem especially 
valuable : first, Calvin’s Programme for a Puritan State in Geneva, and 
secondly, Liberal Calvinism: the Remonstrants at the Synod of Dort in 
1618. The first of these, which is reprinted from the Harvard Theo- 
logical Review, is a full account of life in Geneva from 1536 to 1541, 
during which time Calvin was building there ‘“‘ a church, a school, and a 
fortress.” Seventeen sermons in the week were arranged for in Geneva, 
“with the hours so distributed that one may easily attend all the sermons 
one after the other.” The analysis of the political and religious institu- 
tions at Geneva is most useful. The general thesis of the paper is that 
Geneva was not the sink of iniquity that Calvin paints it; that, on the 
contrary, some of the characteristic features of Calvin’s work had been 
begun before he arrived to take charge of the city. This is the con- 
tention too of Mark Pattison in his excellent essays on Calvin, and it is 
curious that Mr. Foster does not allude to them; but the refer- 
ences to English books on Calvin and Calvinism are rather inadequate. 
The essay on the synod of Dort points out the services rendered— 
unwillingly—by the Calvinist movement to liberal thought in matters 
of religion. The volume certainly deserves a place in any library 
devoted to the sixteenth century or to the history of religion. __ 

M. Faurey’s book is a slight essay of 60 pages. Its object is, he 
says, to show how difficult it is to establie’ religious toleration and how 
best it can be maintained in contemporary France. He holds—and he 
is surely right—that the Edict of Nantes sprang not from any theoretic 
belief in toleration, but from the necessities of the time and the strength 
of Huguenot organisation. He does not think that it is right to say 
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with Henri Martin that France after the Edict was based on two 
igions, since the Huguenots were only tolerated as a necessity. He 
finds the best safeguard for toleration in the modern world, not in any 
of heart in the religious bodies, but in the strength and interest 

of the state. The essay is charmingly written. A. J. GRANT. 


Minutes and Accounts of the Corporation of Stratford-wpon-Avon, and 
other Records, 1553-1620. Volume m1, 1577-1586; volume tv, 
1586-1592. Transcribed by the late Ricnarp Savage; intro- 
duction and notes by E. I. Fripp. 1926, 1929. lx + 172 pp., 
2 plates; lii + 166 pp., 1 plate. Publications of the Dugdale 
Society, Volumes v and x. Milford. 35s. each. 

Market Harborough Parish Records, 1531 to 1837. By J. E. Stocks, 
assisted by the late W. B. Braaa. 1926. 526 pp., 1 plate, 1 plan. 
Milford. 3les. 6d. 

Bridlington Charters, Court Rolls and Papers, XVIth-XIXth Century. 
By J.S. Purvis. 1926. x + 330 pp.,3 plates. A. Brown. 7s. 6d. 


Votumgs V and x of the Dugdale Society’s series maintain the high 
standard which has won for this new-comer a distinguished place among 
local historical societies. Mr. Fripp’s knowledge of the family history 
not only of “ the nobility and gentry ” but of the farmers and tradesmen 
of the district enables him to give the somewhat commonplace minutes 
and accounts of the Stratford corporation their full value as a setting 
for the poet’s youth and early manhood. The minutes in these two 
volumes consist very largely of lists of names “ pricked ” to show 
attendance at corporation meetings, together with periodical records of 
the election of civic officers, and occasional memoranda relating to the 
assizes of bread and ale and to leases of town property, while the 
Bailiffs’ accounts, like most of their kind, contain a majority of entries 
that vary little from year to year. Mr. Fripp has something to say of 
almost every name in these homely chronicles; methodically he sets 
down births and deaths and marriages, and from the formidable mass of 
footnotes there emerges an unexpectedly vivid impression of the social 
background of the Shakespeare household. In strictly local affairs 
these years were comparatively uneventful, save for a flood which in 
July 1588 broke down Stratford bridge, and for the death without heirs 
of Ambrose Earl of Warwick in February 1590, resulting in ineffectual 
attempts by the town to secure from the queen through Burghley the 
right of nominating the vicar and schoolmaster. Of more general 
interest are the traces in local sources of the disturbed state of opinion 
over the French marriage project in 1579-80, of the attempts to 
suppress “ prophesyings ”’ and recusancy, of military preparations and 
of the movements of companies of players; but the inclusion of ‘‘ other 
records ” from the Public Record Office and elsewhere is justified not 
only by their intrinsic value but also by the extent to which they help 
to elucidate the purely local material. As examples may be noted the 

ndence relating to Whitgift’s Warwickshire activities of 1577, 
the list of Stratford tenants of the late Earl of Warwick, 1590, the 
extracts from the certificates of the commissioners for recusancy, and 
the puritan survey of the state of the ministry inthe county. The last 
mentioned raises the question as to how far it is desirable to include in a 
collection of this kind documents which have already appeared in print, 
even when, as in this case, the earlier version (in T'he Seconde Parte of a 
Register, edited by Dr. Albert Peel, 1915) is slightly shortened and 
maccurate in minor points. This survey is perhaps too good a thing 
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to be left out, but in future volumes it would be well to indicate the 
existence of other printed versions as far as possible. A rather fuller 
description of documents drawn from sources other than the corporation 
archives would also be of value in a work which as a rule fully satisfies 
the exacting demands of modern scholarship. 

Dr. Stocks’s book is the second and concluding volume of his 
survey of the records of Market Harborough down to 1837: the first 
was issued, not by the present publishers, so long ago as 1890. The 
greater part of the new volume consists of typical parish records of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and includes, besides church. 
wardens’, constables’ and overseers’ accounts, a large and interesti 
collection of documents relating to charities. The gradual accumulation 
of isolated benefactions produced by the beginning of the seventeenth 
century a valuable property, the administration of which was vested 
in successive bodies of feoffees elected by “‘the more substantial 
inhabitants.”” The income from this ‘‘ Town Estate ’”’ was to be 
expended upon the repair of bridges and highways, and the relief of the 
poor, and thus the feoffees assumed many of the characteristics of a 
town council. The conduct of this, as of so many charities, provoked 
bitter and prolonged controversy, and more than a quarter of the book 
consists of papers arising from litigation in the Court of Chancery 
between 1713 and 1732. Apart from the light it throws upon the 
history of the “‘ Town Estate ” and upon local affairs in general, this 
section offers an excellent illustration of the defects which made 
Chancery notorious. The modesty of the editor’s introduction goes 
far to disarm criticism, and the text has all the marks of careful 
transcription, but it is not always clear whether a particular document 
has been translated or not, and others seem to have been abbreviated 
without any indication of that fact. One paper (p. 147) appears to 
belong to the Chancery case and to have been misplaced, and there are 


several instances in which the absence of explanatory notes leaves the © 


relationship of associated records in doubt. Yet these are minor points 
and detract little from the value of a book which is‘full of vivid and 
curious detail. 

The history of Bridlington affords an interesting late example of 
the adaptation of manorial machinery to the purposes of municipal 
self-government. On the dissolution of the Priory the manor of 
Bridlington passed to the Crown. Elizabeth granted it on lease to a 
body of twenty-four inhabitants, and similar leases apparently followed 
until in 1623 James I rewarded the Earl of Holderness for his services 
on the occasion of the Gowrie conspiracy by a grant of the manor. 
The Earl’s brother and successor, Sir George Ramsey, sold it to thirteen 
inhabitants, who then concluded an agreement with the rest of the 
tenants as to the management of the property. Each tenant undertook 
his proportionate share of the fee-farm rent, of the cost of maintaining 
the harbour, and of other necessary charges, while the profits of the 
manor were to be collected and disposed of for common purposes by 
the thirteen purchasers and their successors as feoffees, assisted by a 
body of twelve elected by the tenants. The records of the “ Lords 
Feoffees ” are naturally of great interest to the student of town govern- 
ment, and it is obvious from the book that they are of considerable 
value also for the history of trade and shipping and of pier engineering. 
Unhappily Mr. Purvis’s treatment of his material is not such as to 
enable the student to forego a personal investigation of the documents. 
The arrangement is confused, and the use of editorial conventions 80 
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variable and erratic as frequently to leave doubt as to the form of the 
‘ginal. There are some bad misprints, and the abbreviation of 
certain documents has been carried out on principles that are not easily 
to be conjectured. To the student, therefore, the chief value of the 
hook is as an indication of the main contents of the muniments, and the 
general reader will hardly gather much from a collection which com- 
prises lengthy legal documents reproduced in all their verbosity, and 
jeaves many unusual words unexplained. C. G. PaRsLoz. 


Ads of the Privy Council of England, James I. Vol. m, 1615-16, vi + 
774 pp., 1925, 21s.; vol. m1, 1616-17, iv + 478 pp., 1927, 25s. ; 
vol. Iv, 1618-19, iv + 570 pp., 1929, 35s. H.M. Stationery Office. 

Ir is satisfactory to note that the publication of the Council Register 
is now proceeding steadily, if slowly. No complete record of the 
Council’s doings during the eleven years January 1602 to May 1613 has 
come down to us, the greater part of the evidence having been destroyed 
inthe Banqueting House fire of 1619.1 Dasent reached the gap as long 
ago as 1907, when he brought the series which he edited to an end. 
Since then the Public Record Office has issued three volumes for the 
reign of James I, of which the first, delayed by the war, became avail- 
able in 1921.* 

The four-and-a-half years covered by the second, third and fourth 
volumes were relatively quiet on both the foreign and domestic fronts. 
This does not make the register any the less interesting, for we are given 
an opportunity of watching the Council at work unhindered by great 
events, unless the degradation and trial of Somerset can be regarded 
as one. Six months before our record opens the Addled Parliament 
was dismissed, and Whitehall proceeded to settle down to a quiet 
routine of steady activity, conducting for the next six-and-a-half years 
an unconscious rehearsal of the “ period of tyranny ” of Charles I. 
Rather more than half the space is taken up with matters of trade, and 
the historian of commerce will find here a rich store of information upon 
the regulative procedure of the king’s advisers, and incidentally learn 
from their decisions a great deal about the privileged groups and 
individuals in whose hands lay so large a part of the control of the 
country’s trade. James and his councillors did not always see eye to 
eye upon the matters of high commercial policy which came up for 
decision. While it cannot be said that the corps which formed the 
administrative nucleus was influenced by any strong bias against the 
extension of monopoly and control, it is certainly true that this group 
of members was unsympathetic to James’ spasmodic attempts at whole- 
sale interference. The famous case of Cockayne’s dyeing and dressing 
experiment, the negotiations concerning which take up more pages than 
any other single topic (with the possible exception of unlicensed building 
in London or of Sir Edward Coke’s remarkable family affairs), is an 
instance in point. From the first inception of this madcap project to 
prevent the exportation to northern and central Europe of unfinished 
cloths,’ to the reinstatement of the original fellowship of Merchant 
Adventurers in 1617, the Council can be watched offering a mild but 
steady resistance to the royal will. There is no evidence that a con- 
siderable body of councillors showed any enthusiasm on behalf of the 


? A contemporary notice of the casualties appears in vol. Iv, pp. 342, 354-5. 
* See review in Hisrory, vim. 65. 
* The activities (or rather inactivity) of the King’s Merchant Adventurers 
Company are discussed in great detail by Miss Astrid Friis in her recent work 
m Cockayne’s Project, reviewed in History, xiv. 152. 
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numerous patents of monopoly which from time to time came up for 
discussion; and we know from other sources that Sir Giles Mompesson 
the projector, whose sinister figure casts a shadow now and again acrogs 
the pages of the register, was regarded with little favour by more than 
one seated at the table. 

The human passions and differences of high officers of state left 
little mark on the minutes of the board; indeed, the register is less of 
a minute book than a transcript of “ letters-out”’ with occasional] 
revealing sentences of high importance to the student of court affairs, 
Even so it is surprising that only three dull entries refer to the catastro. 
phic fali of Somerset (never a conspicuous attender of meetings), and no 
mention is made of the scene in the council chamber when Lord Chan. 
cellor Ellesmere refused point-blank to seal a pardon for the favourite, 
One exception must be made. A few weeks after Somerset’s trial for 
murder (May 1615) the tension between the king and Chief Justice Coke 
reached breaking point. The twelve judges were called by James before 
the board to disavow the views affecting the prerogative which they 
had expressed upon the case of commendams. The documents cited 
and the ensuing three-cornered knock-about debate between James, 
Bacon and Coke occupy fifteen lively pages. Accounts of the Chief 
Justice’s protesting submission before the Council three weeks later 
and his subsequent humiliation take up eight more. Coke had the last 
word : 

The Lorde Treasurer told him that hee had one thinge more to lett him 
knowe, . . . and was, that his coachman used of late to ryde bare-headed before 
him, which was more then hee could anie way challendge or assume to himself, 
and required him to forbeare it for the future. To which the Lord Chiefe Justice 
aunsweared : that the coachman did it for his owne ease, and not by his com- 
maundement. And soe, with the like submission and acknowledgment of favour, 
departed (1. 650). 

The indexes in publications of this kind are fair game for the reviewer. 
Those in question are certainly of greater value than most of those in 
Dasent’s volumes; but there is still room for improvement, even 
though any large extension must shorten the space allotted to text. 
The serious student requires more general headings than are given here. 
If, for example, he is interested in fishing disputes, he has now to look 
for most of his page indications under Herrings; sea-coal (m1. 420) 
finds no place under Coal; extradition (Iv. 320, 420) escapes notice. 
There are several interesting cases of enclosure, but the only instance 
noted in the indexes is that of the dispute among the king’s tenants in 
the “ forest ” of Knaresborough (11. 532 et seg.). A common denomi- 
nator might also have been devised for the numerous references to 
deliberations on fen drainage disputes (of considerable interest) in 
1618-19. With volume mz there is an abandonment of the traditional 
format; the es are broader, and the cover assumes the familiar 
appearance of the dark green calendar series. At the same time the 
price is rising and the textual content diminishing! A. V. JupGEs. 


History of Sweden. By C. Hattenporr and A. Scuiicx. Translated 
from the Swedish manuscript by Mrs. L. Yapr. 1929. xxiv + 
466 pp. Stockholm: C. E. Fritze. (Cassells.) 25s. 

THIs survey rouses high expectations which are in part fulfilled. 
Written by historians of high standing, faithfully translated in the main, 
admirably introduced by the Swedish Minister in London, enriched with 
excellent illustrations and with a kind of glossary of eminent Swedish 
firms, it lacks nothing that forethought could devise to attract the 
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reader. It gains, as by a touch of the brogue, from such 
eccentricities as references to ‘‘ page 000,” or notes which indicate the 
ing portrait of a famous banker as throwing light upon the Iron 
Institute. ‘1666 Ars Riksdagsordning,” ‘‘ Not even during their 
hay-days did the Farmers ever seriously demand that their own men 
should take over the direction of Government departments,’’—such 
t little puzzles will entertain the uninitiated reader without be- 
masing him overmuch. Our solid gain is a learned and straightforward 
narrative of what eminent modern Swedes think that we should know 
about their splendid story. 

Unhappily, and through no fault of authors or translator, the work 
inspires an Englishman less than some parts at least of the available 
material should inspire him. The cause, it may be, lies in the diver- 

, after the fall of Napoleon, of the Swedish national path from 
that of Britain. Bernadotte, an incongruous guardian angel, guided 
his northern subjects into sheltered ways of peace and comfort, while 
the British could not in like fashion break with their adventurous past. 
In the Eighteen-forties, Sweden was still thought of as “ this ancient 
and warlike nation, which keeps watch by the Polar lights over the 

of the East Sea and the West. . . . Once she was the arbiter of 
the European system; she may yet be its preserver.” To-day all 
such dreams, doubtless wisely, have been dispelled, and dispassionate 
moderns regard her ‘‘ Great-power-time ”’ as through a veil of cotten 
wool. A hundred years ago, Geijer told how 

The Swedish people, in itself somewhat sluggish and hard to move, save to 
immediate self-defence, willing yet wondering, reluctant yet loving, as though by 
some potent impulsion followed its Gustavuses and Charleses to vietory, to glory, 
to the brink of destruction. 

Hallendorff’s version runs :— 

The Swedish people had accumulated a considerable reserve of national 

during previous epochs, and this innate force was focussed and utilised 
by a number of wise and statesmanlike leaders just at a time when neighbouring 
countries showed sign (sic) of weakness or disintegration. Hence it was not sur- 
prising that Swedish participation in European politics was singularly effective. 

Englishmen, we think, would still find the earlier presentment the 
more attractive. But from this new book they may learn what 
recent research has revealed, how the Swedish point of view has shifted, 
and which aspects of contemporary life seem to the scholars of Sweden 
to be distinguishable as her national story. If only as bringing Sund- 
birg up to date such a book would be welcome, but in point of fact it 
does far more. W. F. Reppaway. 


De Reizen der de la Courts, 1641, 1700, 1710. Edited by Freu1x Drizs- 
SEN. 1928. iv +121 pp. Leyden: privately printed. 


Mr. Fuxrx Drixssen, who is a manufacturer in Leyden, has for 
some years studied the records of the great Leyden manufacturing 
family of de la Court, and now publishes a volume of narratives of the 
foreign travels of three of its members. The first of them, Pieter de la 

» was to become one of the most remarkable of Dutch writers on 
teconomic subjects. His brief description of a journey to London, 
Oxford, Paris, Marseilles and Geneva, begun in 1641 when he was 
twenty-three, shows exact observation, though with little comment on 
anything beyond the visible appearance of men and things. In 

d it was an exciting moment : besides meeting Comenius, Pieter 
saw Archbishop Laud in the Tower, and Charles I and his family when 
the king returned from Scotland. On this occasion he counted 508 
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mounted members of the city companies in procession, of whom 

eight were without gold chains. King Charles he describes as a man in 
the prime of life, with blue eyes, a rather red nose, and a pointed beard 
of a kindly aspect. In France Pieter’s evangelical principles made 
sight-seeing in churches inconvenient ; and he noted that the different 
representations of the Virgin Mary did not all agree as to her appear. 
ance. Hisson, the second of the three travellers, visited only France and 
the Spanish Netherlands, which he describes in letters to his wife, 
He was interested in gardens and was an enthusiastic patron of the 
painter Willem van Mieris. With unconcerned frankness he describes a 
conspiracy between himself and a French agent to palm off one of 
Willem’s pictures as the work of his more famous father, Frans van 
Mieris. He found France a poor country for buying prints, and many 
of its attractions overrated. His letters are jocular and unimaginative, 
but contain some interesting particulars of business and social life. His 
son, Allart de la Court, visited England in 1710, and it is significant of 
the changes since his grandfather’s time that he went down to Devon- 
shire and through the southern counties to Portsmouth. In London he 
saw the review which was held for the four Indian kings from America. 
Dr. Sacheverell was there in a coach, and he was welcomed back to 
Oxford on the day when the Dutch traveller was there. Bishop Burnet 
entertained Allart to dinner at Salisbury and said that Dutchmen were 
always welcome in his house.” G. N. Crarg. 


Europe in the Eighteenth Century. By G. B. T. Nicwots. 1930. 
245 pp. Harrap&Co. 3s. 6d. 


Mr. NICHOLLS has attempted the difficult task of compressing the 
history, internal as well as external, of the chief European states 
(including England and the Colonies) during the eighteenth century 
into a small volume of less than 250 pages. He has added to his 
narrative some well-chosen portraits, good outline maps, a chrono- 
logical table of chief events, and a genealogy of the Bourbons. On the 
whole the narrative, in spite of rather clumsy repetitions, is reasonably 
clear and simple, and the book may be commended as a useful intro- 
duction to the period for young students. The author has avoided 
several of the ordinary pitfalls, but he has fallen into others of his own 
making. It would be easy, if space allowed, to compile a rather for- 
midable list of errors in detail, but a few obvious blunders must be 
pointed out. Perhaps the most startling is the note on p. 103, which 
describes the ‘“ Broad Bottom Ministry” as that which included 
Carteret, whereas it was the ministry formed after his downfall. But 
there are many others. Louis XIV and the Emperor Leopold were not 
claimants to succeed in Spain (p. 13). Louis had no claim, and Leopold 
had formally transferred his claim to his younger son. There were 


1 See Luttrell, Brief Historical Relation, v1. 571-2, 574, 576. ; . 

* To say much about the technique of this edition would be rather like looking 
a gift horse in the mouth. There are no footnotes, though some would have 
made the text easier to follow; for instance, a note to the effect that Allart even 
in England uses the New Style for dates. The transcription is defective: in & 
number of words the letters “ nd’ are written as “ st,” and there are other errors 
which, with a little ingenuity, can be corrected. Proper names are sadly mixed 
up. Most of them can be restored by following the journeys with road-books, but 
it is perhaps worth while to mention one or two of the less easy. ‘ Uppins”’ is 
Epping, “ Stafforlin” is Stratford, ‘‘ Valentown” probably Walham, “ Lan. 
gaasterfort”’ is Landguard Fort, ‘‘ Schellingsfort ’’ is Chelmsford, ‘ Hestriet 
Hare Street and “ PLaekni” Hackney, “ Sclechi” Chelsea, ‘‘ Fosal ” Vauxhall, 
** Scassi ’’ Chalk Street, ‘‘ Mennetrie ’’ Manningtree. 
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ecclesiastical Electors in the Empire, not two (p. 16). Besides 
the two futile Franco-Spanish betrothals (p. 40) there was an actual 
marriage between Don Luis and a daughter of the Regent. William III 
was not invited to take the throne by leaders of both parties (p. 47). 
He was invited to come to England, a very different matter. The 
Tories wanted him to be merely a Regent or a Prince Consort. Prussia 
was hardly “a kingdom on the eastern borders of France” in 1740 
(p. 77). The treaty of Fontainebleau promised much more than the 
duchy of Parma to Don Philip (p. 92). Even the tables at the end of 
the book are not free from errors. The Peace of Abo was in 1743, not 
1742 (p. 227). The Russo-Swedish war was not in 1785 (p. 233). The 
Triple Alliance of 1788 was between England, Holland, and Prussia, 
not between the two first powers and Sweden (p. 234). In Appendix A 
the Regent Orleans appears to be the son of Henrietta of England, 
whereas his mother is rightly described in the text (p. 30). The author 
does not profess to be a researcher, but he has read quite widely enough 
toavoid most of the errors which mar what is in many ways not at all 
a bad book of its kind. RicHARD LopGE. 


The Cambridge History of India. Volume v, British India, 1497-1858 
(also issued as volume Iv of the Cambridge History of the British 
Empire). Edited by H. H. Dopwett. 1929. xxii + 683 pp. 
Cambridge University Press. 30s. 


Ir is unfortunate that those responsible for the original scheme of 
this much-needed History of India did not plan it on broader and more 
comprehensive lines. Nowhere is this more clearly demonstrated than 
in the volume under review. On the face of it the task of cramming 
an authoritative history of the East India Company—even minus the 
Indian Mutiny—into a volume of less than 700 pages is well-nigh 
impossible. Perhaps a little more than a decade ago, when the series 
was planned, the difficulties likely to beset the editor of this volume 
were not so apparent, such great strides having been made since then 
in our knowledge of the subject. The maintenance of the original 
scheme of six volumes has therefore proved a very bed of Procrustes, 
upon which the treatment of John Company has necessarily had to be 
ruthless. Luckily in the capable hands of Professor Dodwell the cutting 
has been most judiciously performed: not one vital part has been 
= off, though some are perhaps rather uncomfortably squeezed. 

in the process he has produced a volume of decidedly coherent 
design. This has been achieved mainly at the expense of the earlier 
history of the Company, the majority of space being devoted to the 
period 1740-1818, wherein its rise to political supremacy in India 
dominates the scene. And here we may discern the predominant interest 
of the volume, its theme, to which the earlier and later chapters are of 
the nature of prologue and epilogue respectively. More than twenty- 
.four out of the thirty-two chapters are given up to this 1740-1818 
period. Three of the rest are concerned with Portuguese, Dutch—a 
very interesting one, by Professor Geyl—and early French contact with 
India; and the forty odd pages which contain Sir William Foster’s 
rapid survey—a model of compression—of the Company’s history from 
its inception to the year 1740, may be contrasted with the hundred 
pages or so devoted to the period and personality of Warren Hastings. 

Yet even in the period to which fuller treatment has been accorded, 
the narrative of political history has been “ economised,” as the 
editor explains in his preface, in order to allow room for an account of 

No. 58.—vo.. xv. M 
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the development of the administrative system, a subject on which 
little knowledge in an accessible form, and less of an up-to-date nature 
has hitherto been available. This feature alone renders the volume 
of considerable importance, especially as it provides a channel t 
which the results of much new research and constructive thinking are 
rendered available to the reader. In this connection both Mr. 
Ramsbotham’s chapter on “ The Revenue Administration of 
1765-86,” and Dr. Penson’s on “The Bengal Administrative System, 
1786-1818,” constitute valuable additions to previous knowledge 
based upon entirely new researches. The latter’s thoughtful study of 
Cornwallis’s administrative reforms is especially noteworthy. Mr, 
Dodwell’s own chapters on “ Legislation and Governments, 1786- 
1818,” and “The development of Sovereignty in British India,” are also 
notable contributions, the latter of which attacks a citadel hitherto 
unattempted by the historian. His emphasis upon the importance 
to the Company’s position in India of Cornwallis’s work as governor. 
general, supplementing what Miss Penson from a differert angle has 
to say on this subject, brings out clearly Cornwallis’s régime as the 
turning-point in the Company’s relations with the moribund Mogul and 
other native powers. The reality of the new situation which had 
arisen with Clive and Hastings was no longer to be obscured by the 
“‘pompous, unmeaning jargon” of customary diplomatic language. 
The independence of the Company in its own territories was to be 
asserted on every possible occasion : a position from which Wellesley’s 
occupation of Delhi was but the logical result. 

The supreme function, which has come to be associated with the 
Cambridge Histories, is that of setting a standard of historical know. 
ledge and thought for the succeeding generation. They constitute a 
repository of knowledge, alike a starting-ground for students pursuing 
fresh investigations and a mine of information, convenient and handy, 
for the needs of the teacher. Now it is a common cry that school 
history teaching and text-books lag at least a generation behind the 
progress of historical knowledge. Whether or not this stricture is 
wholly true of other branches of history teaching, it is perhaps an 
under-statement of the case with respect to the teaching of British 
Indian History. Hence, and especially at the present time, when a 
reasonable knowledge of the historical background of Indian conditions 
is an urgent necessity, the volume under review is to be commended to 
the notice of teachers. For not only does it contain much that is 
new, but its judgments on some of the more important episodes and 
characters, particularly of the eighteenth century, are likely to stand 
the test of time and of further research. This may without hesitation 
be affirmed of Mr. P. E. Roberts’s excellent chapters on that ever-new 
source of controversy, Warren Hastings. It is interesting to note that 
the discovery of the Francis letters, which form the basis of Dr. Sophia 
Weitzman’s more recently-written study of the great governor-general, 
serves to strengthen Mr. Roberts’s general conclusions. 

On the Anglo-French struggle too the volume contains much of 
first-rate importance. Professor Alfred Martineau, whose recently 
completed life of Dupleix has shed a flood of new light upon French 
activities in the East, summarises the results of his researches in 
the chapter on “ Dupleix and Bussy,” the rest of the story proceed- 
ing from the pen of Mr. Dodwell, whose analysis of the causes of 
Dupleix’s failure (pp. 133-4) will repay study. While “ finance was 
his stumbling-block from first to last,” Mr. Dodwell is of opinion 
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that what ruined Dupleix was his excessive belief in the justice of his 
cause. Thus he alienated the British by an unaccommodating spirit, 
“hich did much to provoke opposition in Europe quite as much as in 
India.” The failure of the French Company to support him is explained 
as having been largely due to his inability to expound his plans fully 
until affairs in America had begun to assume proportions which 
dwarfed the—to Louis XV and his advisers—rather unreal problems 
of Indian policy. ‘‘ The preservation of that region (the American 
colonies) seemed more important than hypothetical conquests in India, 
and this constituted another motive for not endangering the peace for 
the sake of Asiatic domains which after four years of war Dupleix had 
not succeeded in subduing. And if a more distant future is taken into 
consideration, perhaps the King and Company were right.”” The same 
writer's account of the exclusion of the French from India during the 

jiod 1784-1815 is a valuable study, largely from French sources, of 
a subject which still offers an inviting field for the researcher. 

The treatment of the post-1818 period nowhere rises above the 
commonplace save in Mr. Harvey’s brightly written chapter on British 
relations with Burma to the Second Burmese War (1852). In par- 
ticular a better account of the development of British policy towards 
the native states could have been desired, and the work of Lord 
Dalhousie, ranking with that of Hastings and Wellesley, does not 
receive the full and weighty consideration that it merits. We still 
await a really authoritative study of the “great proconsul.” Lee- 
Warner’s is now out-of-date. 

The volume is provided with the usual full bibliography, which is so 
welcome a feature of the Cambridge Histories, a chronological table 
and an adequate index ; but no miaps. D. G. E. Hatt. 


Warren Hastings and Philip Francis. By Soputa WerTzman. 1929. 
xxx + 400 pp. Manchester University Press. 25s. 


THE seven years’ trial of Warren Hastings has always held a special 
interest even for those who know little of English history; it is some- 
thing unique and arresting that sticks in the memory; but few have 
read any of the literature that abounds on the subject, and even to-day, 
after many modern studies have been made on it, there are perhaps 
many who have never questioned the verdicts of Mill and Macaulay. 
It is not surprising, for to understand the charges involves some grasp 
of early British India, and that in turn a knowledge of Hindu life and 
Mohamedan conquests ; the material enveloping the subject is enormous 
and the views held on it contradictory and conflicting. The man in 
the street is easily baffled by this and by the unfamiliarity of the names 
of Indian places and persons. On the other hand, it offers a romance 
and a tragedy fascinating to the student, and once attracted he will 
not easily forgo the search for the truth of the matter and finds himself 
led on from one point to another. Dr. Weitzman has felt the spell 
and plunged boldly into the vortex, and we are indebted to her for 
following up her object and grasping it so firmly, for by concentrating 
on Philip Francis she has thrown his part in Indian politics into an 
altogether stronger light, which explains many things. 

But some points remain obscure and defeat the most vigilant research. 
Why was Francis chosen to be of the Bengal Council? No adequate 
reason appears. It seems that he was known by the king or Lord 
North to be ‘‘ Junius,” and a desire to remove him from the scene of 
action may have played some part; but not the first part, for it was 
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by chance that he heard of Mr. Cholwell’s withdrawal in time to make 
his own appeal through Lord Barrington, and he said himself that 
had North had longer to look round he might have been defeated by 
“some superior interest.” Once appointed, he went to Lord Clive 
for guidance, and seems to have taken his views of men and affairs in 
India unquestioningly as his standard. 

This is one of the most valuable parts of Miss Weitzman’s work. 
She shows that Francis derived from this intercourse with Clive the 
‘* principles ” on which his whole conception of Indian politics was 
based. These were the maintenance of the old native authorities, 
the Moghul and the Nawab, as the nominal lords of India and Bengal, 
and the restriction of the Company to trade and receipt of revenue, 
leaving the administration in native hands. Military support was to 
be given to the Moghul if necessary, and Francis formed the scheme 
of a league of peace among the native states under the gis of the 
Moghul. To effect all this Francis would have the Crown declare 
itself, hold Bengal, but make no alliances. He considered himself, 
with Clavering and Monson, as the “ representatives of the Govern- 
ment deputed to act for the Nation,” while Hastings’ party stood, in 
Francis’ view, for the Company’s interests. Francis therefore counted 
on the speedy recall of Hastings and the succession to his chair. His 
mind was full of the theories of the age then rife in France: “ that 
Bengal should be subjected to the rule of foreigners inspired him 
theoretically with pity.’”” To meet Hastings’ experience he had ignor. 
ance of India and preconceived ideas. He found, as he expected, a 
state of some confusion and corruption in Bengal, and instead of 
recognising the effort at reform which had begun he attributed the 
evils to Hastings. This became a fixed idea, and vitiated his judgment 
of every action of the Governor. At the same time he misread the 
facts of Indian society. He ignored, as Clive had done in 1760, the 
practical impossibility of raising the promised sums from the native 
officials; he misconceived the status of the zemindars and talukdars, 
and so did not recognise the need for the Company’s assumption of 
the responsibility. These misconceptions were passed on by him to 
the politicians at home, and influenced the ideas of Robinson, Fox, 
Dundas and Pitt, finally resulting in Cornwallis’ mistaken Permanent 
Settlement. 

The fixed idea and personal bitterness of disappointed ambition 
and affronted self-esteem possessed Francis to the exclusion of other 
interests, and he devoted his great powers to spreading his malicious 
misconceptions broadcast. In his sense of the value of “ publicity ” 
he was far ahead of his time, and when he returned, defeated of his ends 
in Bengal, he was tireless in the publication of anonymous pamphlets, 
etc., so that by 1781 “he had captured the Press, a section in the 
Direction, the Managers of the Secret and Select Committees, and 
generally . . . public opinion.” ‘‘ Francis, as the source and inspira- 
tion of Burke’s India policy, must be recognised as the moving spirit 
in Hastings’ Impeachment.” He had corresponded directly with 
Lord North, Robinson, and Welbore Ellis, and worked upon Burke 
through the Bourke brothers till he had thrust him into the forefront 
of the attack and raised his emotional Celtic temper to fever pitch. 
In this book the deliberate intrigue and manufacture of evidence in 
India and the marshalling of foes at home are shown to be Francis’ work. 
The one thing that can be brought in mitigation of sentence on his 
unscrupulous malice is that he was essentially the man of his time and 
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. Born and bred in an atmosphere of intrigue and corruption, 
with the elder Fox as his family patron, and having his own way to 
make, he breathed tainted air. His brilliant intellect conceived the 
role of Junius, and sustained it, and this must have im on him a 
habit of falsity. It was almost inevitable that he should misread high 
ideals and attribute motives with which he was familiar to Hastings, 
and once this false concept was established his other principles follow 
consistently. 

In the light it throws on both men and measures of this critically 
formative period this book is of intense interest and lasting value. 
Miss Weitzman is to be congratulated on the extent and care of her 
researches and the clarity and temperance with which she has stated 
her results. ‘The immense range of both secondary and original records 
which she has studied appears in an excellent bibliography. Historians 
owe her a great debt for introducing them to the Robinson collection 
and to the Francis manuscripts, now utilised for the first time. Their 
thanks are due to the owners of Eridge Castle for making the former 
accessible, and will be the warmer for hope of further exploration, 
since Miss Weitzman tells us that ‘“‘ Robinson’s private dwelling served, 
with the India House, as a sanctum for the India papers amongst 
others,” and that “ the Eridge papers . . . consist of such a voluminous 
miscellaneous collection as almost to defy any attempt at classification.” 

M. E. Moncgton Jones. 


Edmund Burke. By ALFRED CoBBAN. 1929. 280 pp. Allen and 
Unwin. 8s. 6d. 


Dr. CopBaN has made an original and valuable contribution to 
the history of political ideas. On the one hand, he has shown more 
clearly than anyone before him the relation of Burke’s thought to 
the orthodox Whig system of Locke; on the other hand, he has for 
the first time demonstrated in detail the discipleship to Burke of the 
Lake poets, Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Southey. 

His book, however, is more than a text-book of political theory : 
it has a practical purpose. Mr. Cobban holds that the principles 
that guided and inspired Burke and his followers in their revolt 
against the prevailing conceptions of the eighteenth century are valid 
in the present day revolt against the prepossessions of the nineteenth. 
The prevailing conceptions of the eighteenth century were, he tells 
ws in an illuminating introductory chapter, sensationalism in psy- 
chology, naturalism in religion, utilitarianism in ethics, individualism 
in economics, and cosmopolitanism in politics. Against these 
Burke and (after a period of youthful aberration) the Lake poets 
raised the standard of innate ideas, revelation, intuition, collectivism, 
and above all national patriotism. Their revolt failed. The empire 
of Locke, Helvétius, Paley, Adam Smith and Bentham was continued 
far into the nineteenth century : the great succession of the philosophi- 
cal radicals, indeed, can hardly be said to have come to an end until 
Lord Morley died in 1923. The twentieth century, however, in Mr. 
Cobban’s opinion, is determined to discard the whole paraphernalia 
of individualism and utilitarianism, and he asks where it will find an 
alternative social and political philosophy. Some, he says, look 
to the Greeks; others to the medieval schoolmen. He recommends 
them, rather, to look to Burke and his disciples. 

Mr. Cobban has undoubtedly written a notable book. But, 
good as it is, it is capable of improvement. The arrangement of the 
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chapters is defective. Clear-cut studies of the four thinkers unde 
review would be preferable to the present biographical and topical 
mixture, in which no complete study of any one person and no com. 
plete survey of any one subject is to be found. Further, the notes 
and references are singularly inadequate, and such as are given 
are packed in an extremely inconvenient and ugly manner at the 
end of each chapter. If another edition of this work is called for the 
notes should be converted into footnotes and greatly amplified. The 
bibliography at the end also needs much expansion. 
F. J. C. Hearnsnaw. 


The Journal of Duncan M’Gillivray of the North-West Company, at Fort 
George on the Saskatchewan, 1794-5. Edited by A. S. Morroy, 
1929. lxxviii + 24+ 6 pp. Toronto: The Macmillan Co. 31s. 6d. 


TxE story of the Hudson’s Bay Company, which thrived for two 
hundred years on its monopoly “ of the whole trade and commerce of 
all those lands watered by rivers flowing into Hudson Bay,” should be 
familiar in outline to every school-child. Not so well known to English 
readers are the rival companies, indigenous to America, which dogged 
the footsteps of the English traders and threatened at times to ruin 
their business. Such was the South-Western Trading Company, 
founded by Jacob Astor of New York, early in the nineteenth century. 
Even more significant in the annals of the fur trade was the North. 
West Company, that hardy combination of Montreal Scotsmen and 
French Canadian voyageurs, formed as a coalition of previously in- 
dependent traders in 1783. From its inception this company displayed 
an initiative beyond that of the “Great Company.” Instead of 
letting the Indians come to them, as the Bay men were content to do, 
the Nor’-Westers pushed their trade into the Indian country. Instead 
of employing Canadian agents at a fixed wage, the Nor’-Westers 
admitted their western agents as “ wintering partners’ who shared 
the proceeds of the trade. It was the North-West Company which 
sent forth Alexander Mackenzie, David Thompson, and Simon Fraser 
to write their names by exploration over the whole map of Western 
Canada. The North-West Company it was that all but ruined Lord 
Selkirk’s settlement on the Red River. But the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany finally proved equal to the challenge of its rival, it matched the 

orth-West trading posts, fort by fort, and in 1821 the two companies 
managed to effect a successful amalgamation. 

The North-West Fur Company lives best in the diaries of its mem- 
bers, the “ Voyages’ of Alexander Mackenzie, the “ Narrative” of 
David Thompson, the ‘‘ Travels” of Alexander Henry. A valuable 
addition to this series of records is the journal of Duncan M’Gillivray 
during the winter when he was clerk of Fort George, at that time the 
furthermost outpost of the company toward the Rocky Mountains. 
It is now published, with a scholarly introduction, footnotes and 
appendices, by Professor Morton of the University of Saskatchewan. 
Duncan M’Gillivray was a younger brother of the more familiar 
William, whose name is perpetuated in Fort William, once the head- 
quarters of the Company. Mr. Morton proves that he had an honour- 
able career as a member of the Company, and may have crossed the 
Rockies before David Thompson. His diary antedates those of other 
Nor’-Westers previously published. It gives an account of the journey 
west from Fort William, and graphic glimpses into the lives of the 
traders and their Indian customers, of whom the traders stood in 
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gecret terror, as well they might, since they constantly provided them 

with rum, tobacco and firearms in exchange for precious beaver fur. 
reproduction of Arrowsmith’s map of the West adds to the 

yalue of the book. AILEEN DUNHAM. 


Nineteenth-Century Europe. By R. B. Mowat. (‘‘ The Teaching of 
History’ series.) Secondedition. 1929. vi+262 pp. Nelson. 2s.6d. 

A History of Modern Times, from 1789 to the Present Day. By D. M. 
KeterBy. 1929. 623 pp. Harrap. 8s. 6d. 


Tue skill with which Professor Mowat’s survey of Nineteenth-Century 
Furope is compressed into some 250 pages makes one regret that, owing 

aps to the plan of the series of which it is a part, it concludes in 
1900 and not 1914, and discusses so briefly the development of the 
US.A., which, though 4000 miles away and generally inclined to hold 
somewhat aloof, was a Great Power with a European civilisation and 
many contacts with the European State system. Not only is a lucid 
account of the domestic policy of the various European States and of 
their relations to each other given, but in chapters on the “‘ European 
Intellect ” and ‘‘ The Industrial Revolution,” and elsewhere, adequate 
attention is paid to the cultural and economic forces of the century. 
Important sources—both works like Bismarck’s Reminiscences, that 
have long been accessible, and recently published books like the second 
series of Queen Victoria’s letters—are frequently mentioned in the text. 
A few criticisms of detail may be added, The Zollverein can hardly be 
called “ nearly complete ” in 1834 (p. 18), at a time when Hanover, the 
Mecklenburgs, Schleswig-Holstein, Baden, Nassau, the main inland 
market (Frankfort) and the chief ports (Hamburg and Bremen) were 
still outside it. The account of the Schleswig-Holstein War, describing 
Prussia’s action as a “‘ bandit’s progress”’ and the “ brutal robbery of 
the King of Denmark” as a “‘crime against International Law” (p. 119), 
has some appearance of bias. Nothing is said of the subsequent Prusso- 
Danish negotiations in which Bismarck showed himself ready to give up 
that part of North Schleswig which was predominantly Danish in 
character : the negotiations fell through as the Danes would not give 
up their claims to Flensburg, which remains a part of Germany to-day. 
It is an exaggeration to say that “ all the people of the Italian peninsula 
spoke the same tongue ” (p. 90). Monti in his L’Idea Federalistica nel 
Risorgimento states that when the Italians were achieving unity the 
Italian language ‘“‘ was spoken perhaps by a twelfth of the population, 
and many dialects differed from Italian as much as Italian differed from 
Spanish.” The book is attractively printed and has many illustrations 
and maps. The maps of Italy on pp. 96-97, however, are about two 
inches square and are not very helpful. Nineteenth-Century Europe may 
be recommended for use in middle forms. 

Miss D. M. Ketelby’s A History of Modern Times is written for more 
advanced students, covers a longer period—1789 to 1929—and, while 
omitting English home affairs, has chapters on the Expansion of 
Europe, the Far East and the U.S.A. The book is well written and 
controversial topics are treated with impartiality. The chapter on 
the great war is a model of fairness. There are many excellent maps. 
A slight blemish is the occasional failure to cite the page or at least the 
chapter of works referred to in the notes. The internal history of the 
Directory unfortunately receives inadequate treatment : the chapter 
on the French Revolution virtually ends in October 1795 and the next 
deals with the rise of Napoleon. Neither the importance of the Con- 
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federation of the Rhine as an attempt to organise Germany on the basis 
of the Middle States to the exclusion of the two German Great Powers 
nor the granting of full sovereignty to those Middle States is sufficiently 
stressed. The Confederation of the Rhine failed, but left behind 4 
feeling of common interests and of common hostility to both Austria and 
Prussia that long remained a factor in German politics, while the new 
onentey of the Middle States proved a serious obstacle to the achieve. 
ment of German unity. From the statement that “ on the question of 
the Alabama claims against England America also took up a firm posi- 
tion, securing from Gladstone’s government three and a quarter 
million pounds sterling in compensation” (p. 588), a student would 
hardly gather that, as Morley has said, the matter was settled by “ what 
has been called the greatest of all arbitrations.’’ In the chapter on the 
great war it would be interesting to learn a littl: more of how “ British 
and French troops tried to hold Louvain by the battle of Le Cateau” 
(p. 402). It is most misleading to state that since the war “the power 
of Prussia has also been reduced by such things as the transference of 
the seat of the Parliament to Weimar ” (p. 442): the assembly which 
drew up the German Constitution of 1919 sat at Weimar, but the 
Reichstag, of course, sits in Berlin. These slips may well be corrected 
in a later edition; for A History of Modern Times should prove very 
useful not only for Higher Certificate forms but for university students. 
W. O. HENDERson. 


Three Studies in European Conservatism: Metternich; Guizot; 
the Catholic Church in the Nineteenth Century. By E. L. Woop- 
WARD. 1929. viii+ 350 pp. Constable. 15s. 


Mr. Woopwarp has written a book of extraordinary interest and 
rare literary distinction. His three studies are grouped together 
under a general title; but Metternich and Guizot differed widely in 
temperament and outlook, and the Papacy stands in a class by itself. 
Mr. Woodward’s position is that of a thoughtful Liberal, using the word 
in its broadest sense; and it is therefore not surprising to find that he 
has a good deal of sympathy with Guizot, less with Metternich, and 
scarcely any with nineteenth-century Rome. 

The essay on Metternich is illustrated by apt quotations from his 
so-called Memoirs, and is deeply coloured by Srbik’s monumental 
biography. English and French historians and biographers have 
usually surveyed the subject from the Liberal standpoint, and German 
Conservatives like Treitschke have trounced him as mercilessly as 
German Radicals. It was thus something of an event when Srbik, a 
patriotic Austrian, a nobleman, a Catholic and a moderate Con- 
servative, attempted to reconstruct his political philosophy. His 
interpretation of Metternich’s system is not universally accepted, but 
Mr. Woodward believes it to be fundamentally sound. Metternich 
was a great deal more than a mere reactionary, sitting on the safety- 
valve till he was blown sky-high in 1848. He was much too clever 
and cultivated not to realise the mediocrity of the monarchs whom he 
strove to keep upon their thrones, and the fragility of the edifice of 
which he was for nearly forty years the chief custodian. After the 
French Revolution of 1830 he confided to Nesselrode his conviction 
that the old Europe was nearing its end and that the new Europe was 
not yet born. “ My life has coincided with a most abominable time. 
I know that in these years I can accomplish nothing. I am spending 
my life in underpinning buildings which are mouldering into decay. 
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His ideal of stability was natural enough after the storms of the revolu- 
tionary era, but the struggle with anarchy is often only an excuse for 
sterility. Nations and States, like individuals, need faith and idealism 
if they are to grow in stature. As Mr. Woodward expresses it, he 
aad “ final nobility of mind.” He was a very great historical figure, 
put neither a great statesman nor a great man. 
The essay on Guizot is the most penetrating study of the man and 
the thinker since Faguet’s incomparable analysis nearly forty years 
. Mr. Woodward is struck by the spaciousness, the “‘ magnificence,” 
the “ Roman massiveness ” of his subject. Guizot might just as well 
be called a Liberal as a Conservative; for he grew up in opposition to 
the reactionary régime of the restored Bourbons, and he served the 
July Monarchy with passionate devotion. “ We want liberal con- 
servatives,” said Louis Philippe, and he and the greatest of his Ministers 
held aloft the banner of the juste milieu. Their fall in 1848 was directly 
due to their timid franchise policy; but.the deeper cause, as our author 
ints out, was Guizot’s inability to read the economic and social needs 
of the time. We cannot blame him for dreading universal suffrage, 
for a century ago democracy was young and education the privilege 
of the few. But he thought too exclusively in terms of political 
machinery, and failed to realise that much more was needed than 
Parliamentary institutions to secure “ the good life ’’ for the common 


In the third essay we reach much more controversial ground. 
Mr. Woodward can sympathise with the philosophic Conservatism of 
Guizot, but the spectacle of the Catholic Church in the nineteenth 
century often moves him to protest and scorn. He relates a story of 
political reaction and intellectual obscurantism, and wrings his hands 
not merely over such a sorry spectacle as Antonelli, but over a long list 
of lost opportunities. The Popes, he declares in a pregnant phrase, 
were “remote from the awakening of Europe”; and of Pius IX we 
are told that ‘“‘ he chose the road which led away from modern civil- 
isation.” Gallant but fruitless attempts were made to stir the stagnant 
waters by such men as Lamennais and Déllinger. Envisaging his 
subject as the story of ‘‘ the contest between the Curia and the modern 
world,” Mr. Woodward takes his stand unhesitatingly on the side of the 
latter. Readers of this provocative essay will agree or disagree 
according to their confessional affiliations; for ‘‘ the modern world ”’ 
— a very different face to the eyes of Catholic and Protestant 

urope. G. P. Goocs. 


Toryism and the People, 1832-1846. ByR.L.Hmx. With a foreword 
by Kerru Femine. 1929. xiii+ 278 pp. Constable. 10s. 6d. 

Peel and the Conservative Party: a study in party politics. By G. K. 
CuaRK. 1929. xii+ 515 pp. Bell. 20s. 

Mr. Hitu’s book is designed “‘ to examine the points of contact 
between the Tory party and the working classes’ between 1832 and 
1846. His reference to “‘ the highly provocative works of the Webbs 
and the Hammonds,” and his statement that “‘ those peculiar prejudices 
of reactionary Toryism, which the following generation believed to be 
discredited, are being re-examined with a sympathy which perhaps 
Spencer Walpole, ont certainly Lord Morley, would have regarded as 
tidiculous,”’ indicate his point of view. Itis, then, his purpose to refute 
thenineteenth-century Liberal tradition that the old Tory party, whose 
ascendancy was destroyed in 1846, was merely the nhadianans of 
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“obsolete prejudices interesting only te the historian.” His com. 
prehensive definition of a Tory includes that considerable body of 

ople in the country who looked upon the progress of the Industria] 
Rachiieion with disfavour, and longed to return to the sixteenth or 
seventeenth century, when the masses were contentedly rooted to the 
soil. ‘‘ Cutting rudely across political and social divisions was this 
fanatical protest against the age—a protest ranging from timid doubts 
of its beneficence to a profound conviction of its inherent rottenness,” 

What is there to be said for the social policy of reactionary Toryism! 
The Tories (as distinguished from Peelite Conservatives) led the 
agitation against the new Poor Law and for Factory Reform; they 
encouraged such working-class self-help organisations as Friendly 
Societies and Factory Short-Time Committees; and they hated the 
new political economy which explained the inevitability and incurability 
of poverty. On the other hand, they were hostile to the Trade 
Unions; they regarded with suspicion Whig and Dissenters’ efforts to 
educate the working classes; and, believing in “‘ mixed government,” 
they were hostile to a democratic franchise. Mr. Hill admits “ the wild 
and reckless character of the general Tory polemic against the manu- 
facturing interests throughout the earlier period of the Ten-Hours 
agitation’; that the Tories had no practicable alternative to the 
Poor Law of 1834; and that “ the Tory group within the Parliamentary 
Conservative party produced no effective plan for grappling with the 
* Condition-of-England ’ question.”’ Another real weakness of social 
Toryism lay in its treatment of the agricultural labourers. 

The Tories had no monopoly of virtue in their attitude towards 
working-class problems. Tory reformers like Ashley were preceded 

_ by such Whig reformers as Bennet, Whitbread and Romilly. Fielden, 
one of the biggest cotton-spinners in England, stands almost next to 
Ashley as a factory reformer, and he also condemned the new Poor 
Law; and John Wood, one of the largest worsted spinners in the West 
Riding, was a keen supporter of factory legislation. Referring to the 
Ten-Hours agitation, Ashley declared that he had got more from the 
Whigs than he would ever get from his own friends. Those who 
accepted the implications of the new political economy were to a large 
extent the real reactionaries; but Chadwick, the Benthamite Radical, 
hated by the people as a Poor Law Commissioner, did them immense 
service as a public health reformer. In their rooted opposition to the 
progress of the Industrial Revolution the reactionary Tories were more 
prejudiced and narrow than their opponents, but were more enlightened 
in their realisation of the necessity of limiting the power exercised by 
the factory owners over the lives and fortunes of the workers. Their 
failure to impress their views on the Tory party in parliament inevitabl 
involved the landed interest in the wreckage of 1846, when, as Mr. Hill 
says, ‘the reality of power and the control of the national affairs 

to the manufacturing interests and to classes uninspired by 
contact with the soil.” 

Mr. Clark’s book is concerned “‘ with the problems of a party leader 
and of his party.” Peel’s problem in 1832 was to recreate a party 
which had been shattered successively by Canning, Catholic Emancipa- 
tion, and the Reform Bill; and to lead a party whose interests were 
hopelessly divided between agriculture and industry. At the very 
outset, in 1833 and 1834, on the questions of the malt tax, the currency, 
and the Poor Law, we find Peel refusing to entertain the idea of 
abandoning opinions which had become intellectual convictions, even 
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for the sake of ——— party unity. When more than half his 

abandoned his leadership and voted for Attwood’s currency 
motion (21 March, 1833) we see already a faint anticipation of that 
conflict of interests and ideals between the agricultural Tories and the 
industrial Conservatives which destroyed the party in 1846. 

Not only Disraeli but such diverse men as Ashley, Brougham and 
Newman considered that Peel held a creed without reality and led a 

without principle. Though he-does not accept this criticism, 

; Clark's judgment of Peel is not altogether favourable, and he tends 
to answer in the negative his own questions : ‘‘ Could Peel’s work have 
been made lasting where it was only temporary, could he have dealt 
in realities where he was occupied with illusions, and could he have 
made the institutions he was defending really and obviously useful to 
the people?” Peel’s intellectual convictions prevented him from 
anticipating Disraeli’s programme of Tory democracy, but Mr. Clark 
is doubtless right in maintaining that neither Peel nor anyone else 
“ gould have effected much that was permanent by a popular alliance.” 

To the reviewer Mr. Clark’s book has one considerable defect : he 
has concentrated too much on the parliamentary warfare and has 
almost completely ignored the question of the organisation of the 
Tory party : he has nothing to say about the formation and activities 
of the Carlton Club, and very little about the growth of the local 
Conservative Associations. Bonham, a Tory whip, declared that one 
cause of the Tory failure at the 1831 elections was lack of organisation. 
There is evidence to show that superior organisation contributed to the 
success of the Whigs in 1832. Further, it was the strengthening of the 
party machine that largely contributed to ths Try success at the 
elections of January 1835. That the Whig lo - re not cue to any 
weakening of the reform spirit is shown by tho ut thet the Radicals 
greatly increased their representation. ‘The results of the last 
elections speak volumes as to the efficacy of Tory associations,’ wrote 
a Whig in 1835. Finally, there is Peel’s weli-known letter, written in 
1838 : 

There is a perfectly new element of political power—namely, the registration of 
voters, a more “hetnere one than either the Sovereigi cy © - House of Commons. 
That party is the strongest in point of fact which has t stin, registration in 
itsfavour. . . . The registration will govern the disposa: of offices, and determine 
the policy of party attacks; and the power of this new element will go on increasing, 
as its secret strength becomes better known and is more fully developed. We 
shall soon have, I have no doubt, a regular systematic organisation of it. Where 


this is to end I know not, but substantial power will be in the Registry Courts, 
and there the contest will be determined.—Parker’s Peel, ii. 368. 


Mr. Hill quotes Sir Richard Vyvyan’s pamphlet, published in 1842, 
“the herald of the Tory revolt from Peelite discipline,” the burden of 
the complaint being that the party Whips were dictatorial in their 
methods; that Peel was exacting an iron discipline over the rank and 
file, and was attempting ‘“‘ to convert a body of high-minded noblemen 
and gentlemen into a regiment of partisans”; and that the Carlton 
Club and the local Associations had ‘“‘ extended the influence of party 
and brought it upon the hustings of almost every constituency in the 
United Kindom.” Hence arose the ironical situation that Peel’s 
development of arty organisation after 1832, designed to strengthen 
& weak and divided arty, was itself partly responsible for that party’s 
collapse in 1846. If the state of the party machine could go far to 
make or unmake a House of Commons majority, and therefore a Govern- 
ment, the subject of party organisation obviously deserves a more 
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careful study than it has yet received. We shall have to rein 

the political history of this period from the new angle of 
organisation, and in this connection Mr. Clark’s book shows that the 
Peel and Bonham papers in the British Museum will have to be more 
thoroughly sifted. A. Aspnvats, 


Lectures on Colonisation and Colonies delivered before the University of 
Oxford in 1839, 1840 and 1841, and reprinted in 1861. By Hurmax 
MERIVALE, Professor of Political Economy. 1928. xix + 685 pp, 
Milford. 21s. 


StrupEnts of colonial and imperial history will be grateful to Mr. 
Kenneth Bell for his convenient re-issue of Merivale’s Lectures, lo 
since out of print. They were written during one of the most formative 
periods in the growth of the empire, and in the classical age of dis. 
cussion of colonial affairs, an age of many brilliant luminaries, quorum 
pars magna fuit Merivale. Faith in the colonising mission of Great 
Britain, which had been slowly growing anew since the American 
Revolution, had once more been subjected to the severe strain of the 
disturbances in Canada. It was in part Merivale’s task to reaffirm 
the faith and to justify it on logical premise. 

As a consequence, much of the book is taken up with technical 
discussion of economic problems which no longer have any particular 
importance. We have long since ceased to worry over the question as 
to whether the export of labour and capital ultimately enriches or 
impoverishes the mother-land. Merivale himself remarks that the 
views of Adam Smith, so radical when first published, had in his day 
become commonplaces. Much the same might be said of many of his 
own opinions. The course of empire holds its way onward and such 
books as this are milestones on the route. 

Amid much that belongs to the past, a book from the early Victorian 
empire will also contain much quite pertinent to the present day, for 
there are many imperial and colonial questions which are perennial in 
their nature. For example, what Merivale had to say on the relations 
between the whites and the natives in New Zealand or the Cape or 
elsewhere could be applied, mutatis mutandis, to the present colony 
of Kenya. The eternal triangle, the native, the man on the spot and 
the imperial government, is still unsolved. 

So, too, though to a lesser extent, is the problem of the distribution 
of the public lands. The author has some sound criticism of certain 
of Wakefield’s theories, though approving them in a general way. 
Posterity has not seen fit to follow them and, as a rule, nicely ordered 
schemes have gone down before the land hunger of the settler. 

It is interesting to note Merivale surmising that the day might come 
when the white pi would have, as their sole links with Britain, the 
common crown and the common racial heritage. It is still more 

1 A few minor ene may be disposed of in a footnote. Mr. Clark’s reference 
on p. 218 to “ Billy” Holmes (‘a certain Holmes, who had been in some such 
position,” as Whip, that is) is rather vague: Holmes was one of the most 
important of the Tory managers for over thirty years, and was practically the 
virtual, though not the titular, Patronage Secretary of the Treasury during this 
period of time. He does not indicate that in 1837 there were serious difficulties 
about the disposal of the post of Chief Opposition Whip (see Hill, p. 63); and his 
reference to Planta’s election preparations at Hastings in 1834 seems to show 
that he is unaware that Planta had been, as Patronage Secretary from 1827 to 
1830, an important Tory manager. Mr. Hill mis-spells Fremantle’s name on 


pp. 64, 246, whilst Mr. Clark omits to give him his net’s title in the index, 
and mis-spells Poulett Thomson’s name on p. 158. 
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interesting to note that it is in the intangibles that he finds the real 
pond of empire. An Englishman of his period who could echo Burke’s 
wise words and see in the colonies something more than outlets for 
oes goods or surplus people deserves to have his book reprinted. 
e volume was produced from photographs of the sheets of the 
edition of 1861. This perhaps explains the altogether inadequate 
‘ial. A. R. M. Lowmr. 


Canada in the Commonwealth : From Conflict to Co-operation. By the 
Rr. Hon. Sir Ropert BorDEN. 1929. xv + 144 pp. Claren- 
don Press. 10s. 

Sir Charles Bagot in Canada: a Study in British Colonial Government. 
ByG.P.pET.GLAzEBROOK. 1929. vii+160pp. Milford. 7s. 6d. 


Ir was appropriate that the delivery of the first series of lectures 
under the Rhodes Memorial Trust should have been entrusted to Sir 
Robert Borden, who has himself done so much to shape the present 
structure—if indeed it be a structure—of the British Empire or the 
British Commonwealth of Nations. But it is rather a pity that sixty- 
two pages, nearly half the total, should have been devoted to the 
history of early explorations, settlements, and wars, of which an ade- 
quate account can easily be obtained elsewhere. The lectures would 
have gained in cohesion and would not have lost in interest if the year 
1763 had been taken as a starting-point, and thus more space had been 
given to the later development of Canada. As it is, the history of the 
growth of responsible government, of federation, and of practical 
autonomy—in all of which Canada served as an exemplar to the 
other great Dominions—receives the most jejune and superficial 
treatment. The really vital part of the book is that which deals with 
the Imperial War Cabinet, the Peace Conference in Paris, and the 
Washington Conference of 1921, topics upon which Sir Robert is a 
first-hand authority. His modest apology for calling attention to his 
own actions is wholly unneeded, and one could wish that his account 
of them had been fuller and more detailed. The last forty pages are of 
substential value not only for the present generation but for future 
historians. It is not without significance that in his account of what 
was done in Paris Sir Robert lays stress upon the unanimity between 
the representatives of Canada and South Africa, and says nothing 
about Mr. Hughes or Mr. Massey. It may also be noted in the same 
connection that the reference on p. 106 to the proposed trial of the 
Kaiser appears to be quite irrelevant to the author’s professed intention 
to treat the affairs of the Conference solely in their bearing upon the 
relations of the component parts of the British Empire. Sir Robert 
now regards this proposal as ‘‘ somewhat theatrical,’ but he does not 
say whether he thought or said so at the time. 

A small part of the gap left by Sir Robert Borden in his summary 
account of Canada in the nineteenth century has been filled by Mr. 
Glazebrook’s admirable monograph on Sir Charles Bagot’s brief term 
of office as Governor-General. Bagot, whose previous training had 
ven in the diplomatic service, took office at a critical moment when the 
Union of Upper and Lower Canada, adopted as a result of Lord Dur- 
ham’s famous Report, seemed likely to be wrecked by the apparent 
impossibility of reconciling measures which would gain the support of a 

ian legislature with the rival responsibility of the Governor- 
General to the British ministry and through them to the British 
electorate. The key-words in the instructions which he received from 
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Lord Stanley were those which directed him ‘“ to consult the happiness 
and (so far as may be consistent with your duty to your Soverej 

and your responsibility to her Constitutional Advisers) the wishes 
of the mass of the Community.” Bagot’s experience of the actua] 
conditions in Canada, and his genuine desire to regain the loyalty of the 
French Canadians, whom Lord Sydenham had alienated, forced him to 
take the first step in the direction of responsible government, though he 
vigorously repudiated the name, and to defend his Action in ap 
illuminating Repeinh, which Mr. Glazebrook has printed in his A 

pendix. The importance of Bagot’s action has been obscured by his 
early death and by the attempt of his successor to govern on wholly 
different lines, but he deserves to be remembered as the first pioneer 
in the policy which was afterwards pursued so successfully by Lord 
Elgin. The story of Bagot’s relations with Canadian and with British 
politicians is graphically told by Mr. Glazebrook, with ample docu. 
mentary references to the Bagot Papers and to the contemporary 
press in both countries. His volume, as also that of Sir Robert Borden, 
contains a useful bibliography. Ricwarp Lopes. 


The Eighth Earl of Elgin. By J. L. Morison. 1928. 318 pp. 
Hodder and Stoughton. 1és. 


Tuts volume was written by Professor Morison under the auspices 
of the Canadian History Society, and is designed as the first of a 
series of biographies of those who have played a conspicuous part 
in the development of the dominion. In such a series Elgin un- 
doubtedly deserves a place. His negotiation of the Reciprocity 
Treaty was a remarkable and fruitful achievement; while, as Mr. 
Morison shows, his development of the system of party government 
out of the communalism which had previously existed, and which 
his predecessor Metcalfe had done much to exacerbate, was a service 
of the highest importance. ‘I occupy a place here which no one 
has ever filled before,” Elgin wrote on the eve of his leaving the 
country in 1854; and that seems to have been no less than the truth. 
The opening of the markets of the United States to Canadian produce 
was a great contribution to the prosperity of the dominion; the 
transformation of = based on race and religion into parties 
advocating political principles was a great contribution to its moral 
development. Elgin did not a little to teach the Canadian parties 
“ the inconvenience of taking untenable divisions for party purposes,” 
and brought a section of the French Canadians to co-vperate with 
the Upper Canadians—a long step towards the obliteration of the 
long-standing differences between Upper and Lower Canada. In 
these ways Elgin’s Canadian administration was specially memorable, 
and Mr. Morison naturally devotes a considerable amount of his 
space—about a third—to this topic, illustrating his narrative with 
numerous interesting extracts from Elgin’s private and official 
correspondence, to show how in Canada, as in Jamaica, his tactful 
bearing, and his strong sense of the importance of economic develop- 
ment, contributed to solve questions that are perpetually arising 
in the administration of empire. : 

In China, whither he was sent in 1857, the problems were different, 
but the mode of dealing with them much the same. There the 
Chinese had been busy ever since the treaties of 1842 and 1843 in 
seeking to cancel the results of the first Chinese War, and a series 
of outrages had culminated in the seizure of a small Hong-Kong 
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craft flying the British flag. Elgin was sent with a British force to 
settle matters in conjunction with the French. He found, however, 
that the first thing he had of necessity to do was to divert his forces 
from their Chinese destination to India, then in the throes of the 
Mutiny. It was an obvious decision, the moral courage of which 
Mr, Morison perhaps over-rates. Any other responsible leader 
would surely have done the like. This involved considerable delay, 
and it was not till December 1857 that Elgin after an ultimatum 
ordered an attack of the allied shipping on Canton, which fell with 
ludicrous ease. Operations were then transferred to the Pei-ho 
river, but here, as has so often happened in our overseas expeditions, 
the leaders, Elgin and Admiral Seymour, fell out. However, the 
Taku forts were captured, and on 26 June 1858 Elgin signed a treaty 
at Tientsin. This was against the advice of Parkes and others who 
him not to negotiate till he had reached Pekin. Mr. Morison 
tries to defend Elgin’s decision. But the most that can really be 
said for it is that it was undeniably moderate. The renewal of the 
trouble showed that his judgment in this case was at fault, and his 
onder for the burning of the Summer Palace in 1860 is itself the 
ee criticism of his policy in 1858. 
. Morison’s last chapter on Elgin’s Indian administration, cut 
short by death in 1863, is but in the nature of a footnote. Elgin 
ight have made an admirable viceroy; but he did not have time, 
a speculation as to what he might have accomplished is futile. 
But here as elsewhere Mr. Morison’s extracts from Elgin’s letters are 
well chosen and make excellent reading. H. DopDWELL. 


William the First. By Pau Wisc ER, translated and edited by 


Constance VESEY. 1929. 456 pp. Allen and Unwin. 2ls. 


Tuls is a biography of an unusual kind. It combines picturesque- 
ness and a graphic style of presentation with great attention to detail, 
and frequent quotation. At the same time, while there is much 
wealth, almost profusion, of materiel in the biography, there are no 
references, footnotes or statements of sources. Thus, in a great 
many, indeed in the majority, of instances, it is impossible for the 
reader to check the statements. On the other hand, the narrative is 
sober, balanced and judicious, and bears on the face of it the impress 
of scholarship, learning, and judgment. 

The book is illustrated with excellently reproduced pictures of the 
chief personages of the narrative. The narrative is long, leisurely, 
pleasantly written, and is translated so well that it does not read like 
4 translation. It begins with the reign of Frederick the Great, and 
gives a convincing and cool account of the dreadful moral condition 
of that monarch’s court. It next follows out the boyhood, youth and 
manhood of William, describing carefully all his friends, relatives and 
family, and with sure touch introducing the important characters 
and movements of the great period of German history represented by 
William’s long life. 

Herr Wiegler has sound knowledge, not merely of German but of 
all contemporary history, and he has created a very notable picture of 
agrand period of history and of the activity of many great and also of 
many small people who occupy his pages without crowding them. 

R. B. Mowar. 
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The Paris Embassy during the Second Empire: selections from the 
Papers of Earl Cowley. Edited by Col. the Hon. F. Wetuzstay. 
1928. xiv + 337 pp. T. Butterworth. 25s. 

The Tragic Empress. By Maurice PaLtotocunr. Translated by 
Hamish Mites. 1928. xv-+ 256 pp. T. Butterworth. 10g, 67 


In presenting us with a selection of the private and public corre. 
spondence of his father, Colonel Wellesley made no major addition to 
our knowledge of the period of Earl Cowley’s tenure of the Paris 
Embassy, 1852-67. And he has done his work in a fashion which will 
at times annoy the historian. There is no system of reference to the 
public papers, indeed few indications whether an extract comes from 
them or from the family archives, and dates are missing as often as 
not. The connecting narrative is well written and would make the 
extracts intelligible to the complete tyro, but there is seldom any 
indication as to where it is founded on the standard histories and where 
—as is often undoubtedly the case—it is in fact a précis of correspond. 
ence which could not be published verbatim. Further, one must 
confess to a suspicion that the criterion in choice of extracts has been 
human interest rather than historical importance or novelty. Certainly 
there are some striking omissions. But when all this has been said, 
it remains true that we have here a book as full of human interest as 
any on such a subject in recent years, an interest inherent in the 
materials, not depending on the methods of a Strachey or a Ludwig. 
Cowley was a vivid writer; even his private letters often reached the 
Queen—when they were not considered too Gallic. Some of Cowley’s 
correspondents, Clarendon for instance, could be even livelier, and at 
times there is as much Clarendon as Cowley in the extracts. His 
personal allusions are often drastic: ‘‘ The wretched Russian prefect 
who squats on the throne at Berlin ” (Frederick William IV); “ Bis- 
marck the bold and bad with his idiot king in his pocket’; ‘“ That 
extremely well-plated savage ’’ (the Grand Duke Constantine). Cowley 
himself is usually less outspoken, but his description of Napoleon's 
amours, Victor Emmanuel’s astounding table-talk, or the behaviour of 
the first Siamese embassy are, to say the least, racy. 

The correspondents surpass themselves over the Risorgimento: “I 
for one have never believed that Mazzini was anything else but a 
humbugging rascal” (Cowley); “ France having always been a curse 
of Europe we look upon it as the will of God and resign ourselves to the 
torment, but I can muster no patience towards that little conceited 
mischievous state now called Sardinia’; ‘‘ That Europe should be 
deluged in blood for the personal ambition of an Italian attorney and 
a tambour-major is intolerable” (Malmesbury). But this book, 
though refreshing to read and refreshing to quote, does little to explain 
the universal contemporary judgment that Cowley was the foremost 
ambassador of his generation. In default of more complete publication 
of his papers we badly need a new biography. 

“The great thing is to prevent her talking,” wrote Cowley once of 
the Empress Eugénie. But a later diplomat, Paléologue, had the 
temerity to provoke her reminiscent garrulity, with sessions running 
sometimes into four hours, and on her death committed the résumé 
of a dozen such interviews to a book which now has received English 
dress. The interviews ranged from 1901-19, but were mainly con- 
centrated between 1903 and 1906; their subject-matter was, of course, 
the Second Empire, but mainly its last five years. The pump had 
usually to be primed with some discussion of the affairs of the moment; 
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and thanks to the interviewer’s position at the Quai d’Orsay, and the 
alarming extent of the inside information which the ex-Empress could 
still command, particularly in England, the hors d’cuvres are often as 
tasty as the banquet, though quite neglected in the chapter synopses. 
Perhaps the most piquant revelation here is Leo XIII’s refusal of 
audience in 1903 to Eugénie of all people, because she had visited the 
Quirinal in 1876. There are also some interesting hints of Delcassé’s 

of a revision of the Treaty of Frankfort without war “ by sheer 
—_ of the alliances ’’ on the expected spontaneous disruption of 
the Hapsburg Empire. 

In judging the main Imperial conversations it is perhaps not rude 
to recall that they are a second-hand version of the spontaneous and 
unchecked reminiscences of a much-tried lady who was seventy-five at 
the first interview, and nearly ninety-four at the last. The cynic 
might indeed suggest that their value is less for history than for the 
psychological interest of the defensive mechanisms set up in Eugénie’s 
mind to justify her career and explain her tragedy. They at least 
did not take the form of disowning or minimising her support of the 
Mexican expedition, for instance, or her urgent support of Gramont’s 
fatal supplementary demand on Prussia in 1870, or her resistance to the 
Liberalisation of the Empire (that could only take place under her son, 
for whom the Emperor would have abdicated in about 1874). Of her 
husband’s actions she is occasionally critical. ‘‘ We ought not to have 
hoisted the flag of the principle of nationality—it was that and that 
alone which was our undoing.” And she fixes on his hesitation 
at Vichy immediately after Sadowa as the “date of the doom 
of the Empire.” But over the great decisions generally associ- 
ated with her name and influence her attitude is still ‘I could do no 
other.” Perhaps the key-paragraph, understood rather otherwise 
than she intended, comes in her declaration a propos of the war of 
1870, “‘ You will perhaps raise the objection that the Empire alone 
was considered and not France. But God is my witness that I have 
never separated France from the Empire in my mind. I did not 
conceive of French greatness and prosperity apart from the Imperial 
régime.” Nowhere is the discussion faller and the new suggestions 
more interesting than over 1870. Their value is perhaps enhanced 
by the investigations M. Paléologue claims to have made in the French 
archives. The Rhineland ambitions of Napoleon are fully acknow- 
ledged, but there are details hard to reconcile with the documents 
published by Oncken. One might perhaps note that the Boxer rising 
is wrongly dated, the composition of the relief force wrongly stated, 
and that both empress and ambassador seem to be under the impression 
that the dispute over the Holy Places was the cause of the Crimean War. 

L. G. Rosrnson. 


The Union of Moldavia and Wallachia, 1859. By W.G. East. 1929. 
ix + 220 pp. Cambridge University Press. 7s. 6d. 


_Mr. East’s essay, which was awarded the Thirlwall Prize at Cam- 
bridge in 1927, gives us the first complete account of the negotiations 
a to the union of the two principalities in 1859. Lane-Poole’s 
Life of Lord Stratford de ae is notoriously inadequate for all post- 
ean developments, and Thouvenel’s Trois années de la question 
@ Orient, 1856-59, although well documented from the French ambas- 
sador’s papers, is not a reliable authority for non-French or anti- 
French activities. A considerable portion of the subject was covered 
No. 58.—vo. xv. N 
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in a recent article by Professor T. W. Riker in the English Historica 
Review (April 1927), but Mr. East’s account, based mainly on British 
Foreign Office correspondence and the Stratford Canning Papers for 
1856-7, is the first that gives us the whole story from the Conference 
of Vienna in 1855 to the acceptance by the Powers of Cuza’s double 
election in April 1859. 

The national movement in Roumania followed in its broad lines 
the invariable history of the emancipation of the Christian minorities 
of Turkey in the nineteenth century. The Powers, hovering between 
sympathy for somes nationalities and fear of the political con. 
sequences of Turkish disintegration, were inclined to favour half. 
solutions which checked the Turks without conceding complete libera. 
tion, and the resulting crises were not unfavourable to local elements 
capable of taking developments into their own hands. In thege 
circumstances domestic events are perhaps more important than 
Mr. East is willing to concede, and his attempt to concentrate attention 
almost exclusively “on the conflicting policies of the Powers” may 
account for the fact that at the end of his analysis the real intentions 
of the Powers still remain somewhat in doubt. Thus on p. 61 Napoleon 
III’s support of unification is ascribed to desire for “ Franco-Russian 
friendship—a sudden and curious phenomenon which attracted the 
notice of statesmen soon after the Crimean War ’’; on p. 74, after the 
Bolgrad boundary dispute, “the union question was now identified 
with the Emperor’s amour-propre”’; later still, on p. 130, Napoleon 
‘‘ was guided at Osborne by the consideration that more important 
than the future of the Principalities was the continuance of the Anglo- 
French alliance.” Sardinia’s policy presented few problems, she 
remained “a self-interested supporter of French policy,” but in the 
case of Austria, Russia and Great Britain the hesitations and contra- 
dictions in their diplomacy indicate either deep-laid plans which Mr. East 
should expose, or merely hand-to-mouth policies which made the de- 
velopment of events in Roumania the determining factor throughout. 

Some points of detail call for criticism. The Treaty of Kutchuk- 
Kainardji in 1774 did not give Russia the right “to protect the 
Christian religion and its churches in Turkey ” (p. 6); and the formal 
recognition of the independence of Roumania was accorded by Britain, 
France and Germany, not in 1878 (p. 168), but by the presentation 
of Identic Notes on 20 February 1880. The quarrel between Bulwer 
and Stratford is described without any very clear indication as to 
what Bulwer’s official position in relation to Stratford was supposed 
to be (chap. iv). Occasionally (as on p. 134), a superfluity of op. cits. 
makes the foot-note references difficult to follow. The bibliography 
is not well planned; after a first section on “‘ Document Sources,’ & 
second on ‘‘ Other Authorities ” includes such documentary collections 
as lorga’s Correspondance diplomatique roumaine sous le roi Charles 
ler; a third on “ Rumanian History ” excludes all Iorga’s works 
except the English translation of his History of Rowmania (1925), but 
includes D’Hauterive’s Second Empire and its Downfall (1927). For 
the introductory sections dealing with the principalities before 1855 
little use appears to have been made of any manuscript or printed 
authority for Russian policy beyond the correspondence of British 
representatives at Bucarest between 1828 and 1836. These, however, 
are minor points which do not detract from the value of the work as & 
clear account of the complex negotiations of the Powers throughout 
the late ’fifties. W. N. MEpLicor?. 
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Far Bastern International Relations. By H. B. Morse and H. F. 
Maowarz. 1928. xv -+ 1128 pp. Shanghai, Commercial Press. 
Students’ edition. §$ 8. 

Tue three bulky volumes which Dr. Morse published between 1910 
and 1918 on The International Relations of the Chinese Empire won 
universal recognition. While he has since continued his researches 
on early British contacts with China, he has left the task of revision of 
his former work to a younger American colleague, Dr. Macnair, for 
some time professor at Shanghai, and known for his essays on con- 
temporary Chinese events. Mr. Macnair has done three things: con- 
densed and revised Morse’s account, extended it chronologically down 
to the Nationalist entry into Pekin in June 1928, and extended it 

hically from Chinese to Far Eastern International Relations. 

His success has been rather unequal. The reduction of bulk has been 

deverly managed. Not only have the voluminous appendices and 

notes and chronological tables gone, but something like a third of 

Morse’s text as well, mainly by the elision of complete sentences and 

phs, with little change in the ipsissima verba of the remainder. 

t is perhaps ungrateful to suggest that the process might have been 

carried further, but the book is still terribly bulky, conceptions of 

history are to-day different from those of a rather old-fashioned his- 
torian of 1910, and one must be an enthusiast to read all that remains 
even now of detailed annalistic narrative of, say, the Anglo-Chinese 
wars or the Taiping rebellion. Chapter and section headings are new, 
and frequent inset paragraph headings convey a text-book flavour 
foreign to the original. A selection of the old maps and illustrations 
is provided, not always strikingly relevant to the present text. The 
revision of facts, to judge from footnotes, bibliography and a few test- 
cases, has been thorough and up to date so far as American work 
carried the reviser, but the authority of the narrative after 1897 is 
considerably diminished by neglect of the relevant German and British 
documents, and of the considerable material on Russo-Chinese relations 
published _— in the Krasny Arkhiv. The revision of con- 
ception, by dilution of the exclusively politico-military interest and by 

a little further indulgence in analysis of situation and policy, at the 

expense of annalistic detail, could hardly have been managed without 

complete recasting, but its absence means that the result is inferior as 
an up-to-date text-book to a completely new work like H. M. Vinacke’s 

History of the Far East in Modern Times. 

The extension of the narrative to the present day is the most 
satisfactory part of Mr. Macnair’s work. It is perhaps disproportion- 
ately long, and loyalty to Mr. Morse’s original conception of history- 
—_— has here too imposed its limitations; but one could hardly 
hope for a clearer account of this impossibly complicated and con- 
troversial recent history, nor for one more free from bias, pace the 
Nationalist government, which, if rumour is correct, has banned the 
book from Chinese colleges. 

The extension in geographical range is less uniformly happy. 
Japan on the whole gets fair treatment. But the account of the 

apanese war is amazingly short and scrappy; a comparison 
of the space devoted to it and to the Boxer rising illustrates the dangers 
of this composite book-making, and the lesson is driven home by the 

— of the war account which goes to the secondary question of 

neutrality. There are some useful and not easily accessible 
facts on Soviet Russia’s activities in Central Asia, but no clear picture 
N2 
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of the previous Russian advance is anywhere built up. Worst of alj 
Mr. Macnair, while wisely interpreting “International Relations” 
liberally in his account of modern China, suddenly bethinks him of his 
exact title on leaving it, and decides that any questions of colonial 
administration and nationalist counter-movement are outside his 
scope. Thus Malaya and the Dutch Indies drop out, French Indo. 
China ceases to interest him as one section after another becomes 
French, and receives scant attention before that, so that Siam, as an 
independent Power capable of “ International Relations,” is |ef 
popping in and out of the narrative, out of all relation to its surrovndi 
world. Such selection makes nonsense of most of the movements that 
really matter in twentieth-century Asia. 

The map on p. 508 shows Cambodia as Siamese in 1892, whereas 
the French protectorate, begun in 1862, was firmly imposed in 1882, 
Another map (p. 881), apart from other idiosyncrasies, shows Afghan. 
istan as British territory in 1919, while the text (p. 818) speaks of 
British annexation of Nepal and Bhutan! The Franco-Russian 
alliance is wrongly dated (p. 729). Finally, one may remark, without 
withdrawing one’s general commendation for lack of bias, that the 
differences between American and European relations with the Chinese 
began early, and no single chance is lost of illustrating and i 
them. L. G. Rosmson. 


A History of Russia. By Grorak VERNADSKY. 1929. xix + 397 
pp. Yale University Press (Milford). 18s. 


PROFESSOR VERNADSKY has written a very helpful book for the 
student of Russian affairs. He devotes most of his attention to 
contemporary events, which occupy nearly half the book, whereas 
the earlier periods are presented in a condensed form, some fifty 
pages being devoted to nine centuries of Russian history and about 
a hundred pages to the nineteenth century. Thus the historical 
narrative is actually an introduction to the history of the present 
Russian turmoil. Viewed from this angle the book gives the reader 
an extraordinary wealth of useful knowledge, so arranged as to make 
clear the main lines of development leading up to the events of to-day. 
Mr. Vernadsky presents his subject with a scrupulous impartiality 
which makes it possible for him to keep a balanced judgment on 
such vexing and controversial questions as the influence of Asia on 
Russian history. On this question he takes a medium position 
between the extreme infatuation with the East existing in certain 
intellectual circles of to-day, in itself a reaction, and the view held 
in the nineteenth century that all light for Russia could come only 
from the West. His chapter on the history of the Tartars is most 
comprehensive. The same spirit of aloof impartiality inspires the 
second half of the work, concerning the Revolution. The reader 
can visualise as a whole the mighty stream of destruction and re- 
creation, and one only regrets that the book closes at the end of 1928, 
too early to draw any kind of a balance as to the final results of the 
Revolution. Mr. Vernadsky must be congratulated upon the way 
in which he effaces his personal views from these questions, still so 
burning for every Russian. He presents fact—all the facts—to his 
readers and leaves them to come to their own conclusions. 

A. Losanov-RostovskyY. 
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SHORT NOTICES 


Awarica is busy disinterring the tangled record of the oldest 
human history in the Ancient East with the aid of all the latest 
i her practical genius has created. Five ‘ Communications ” 
recently published by the Oriental Institute of the University of 
Chicago are preliminary accounts of journeys and methods of operation 
rather than even provisional reports of discoveries. Thus H. H. von 
der Osten’s two papers on Explorations in Hittite Asia Minor contain a 
lively account of his travels, fine descriptions of the structure and 
of this crucial region, and a good deal of fresh topographical 
information that may serve as the basis for historical studies. But his 
journeys were primarily designed to discover sites suitable for ex- 
cavation. One such has in fact been explored, revealing the develop- 
ment of material culture in the heart of the Hittite empire in a manner 
not hitherto attempted by diggers for tablets and statuary. But for 
these important results one must look elsewhere. The volume on 
Armageddon (Megiddo), by C. 8. Fisher, describes the ideally scientific 
methods of excavation and recording possible where generous financial 
resources are available. Of the results obtained by their application 
it tells practically nothing. The operations at Medinet Habu, 1924-8, 
are described by H. H. Nelson and Uvo Hoelscher in the same style. 
The graphic records there of the wars of Rameses III, carved on his 
funerary temple, are peculiarly fascinating owing to the artists’ unusual 
efforts to portray the racial features of European raiders and mercen- 
aries. The expedition is engaged in recording these and has progressed 
far enough to prove the inadequacy of earlier reproductions. 
K. 8. Sandford and W. J. Arkell, two Cambridge graduates, 
e rather further. In travels by car through the deserts bordering the 
ile and the Red Sea they have collected a mass of fresh data for 
reconstructing the life of those hunters who lived round Egypt long 
before the first Pharaoh, in the pluvial period that corresponded to 
the Iee Age in Europe. In the Pirst Report of the Prehistoric Survey 
Expedition our authors indicate some of the fresh facts and formulate 
acomplete theory of the formation of the Nile and parallel depressions. 
Their account does not, however, coincide on all points with those of 
other specialists, and can only be judged when the full evidence is laid 
before us. ¥.& @ 


Tue value of Sir Aurel Stein’s book On Alexander's Track to the 
Indus (Macmillan, 21s.) lies not only in its archwological aspect but 
also in the account which it provides of existing conditions in the Swat 
valley under the Miangul Gul Shahzada. The two combine to form a 
peculiarly attractive volume of travel, well worthy of Sir Aurel’s great 
reputation, and illustrated by numerous excellent photographs. No 
European had traversed the area for many centuries, and it was there- 
fore specially fortunate that it should now have been surveyed by so 
completely qualified an observer. It is characteristic of his thorough- 
ness that he should have noted on modern doors and shop-interiors 
the survival of acanthus-scrolls and other floral motifs that occur so 
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frequently in the sculptures of the Gandhara school. The principal 
object of his expedition was, however, the identification of places which 
figure in the exploits of Alexander when he marched through this 
region in 327 B.c., especially the rock Aornos, the capture of which 
must have been a great military achievement. In 1854 General Abbott 
the patronym of Abbottabad, suggested, on the strength of a very 
distant view, that Aornos lay on the Mahaban range, south of Buner. 
In 1904 Sir Aurel visited this site and found that its topographical 
features did not correspond with Aornos as described by Arrian and 
Diodorus. As a result of his latest observations he proposes instead a 
position on the ridge of Pir-sar, overlooked by a peak now known as 
Una (in Pashtu also spelt Unra), in which Sir Aurel recognises the name 
Aornos. This identification is further supported by numerous striki 

topographical details, which render it exceedingly probable, if not 
certain, that the real site has at last been found. H. D. 


Great Men of History, by D. M. Gill, in the ‘‘ Heroes of All Time” 
series (Harrap, 28.), and Great Venturers, by Mary Sturt and E. ¢. 
Oakden (Bell, 1s. 6d.), are two readers for children of from twelve to 
fourteen. Miss Gill has written twenty-three biographies, from Lyc 
to Lincoln, purposely omitting well-known British heroes. Her book will 
be useful to teachers who are using a syllabus ‘“ built about the stories 
of great men and women,” and further help will be found in her list of 
works for reference. Great Venturers contains an almost entirely 
different set of stories, and its aim is different. The writers believe that 
literature, history and geography are really different aspects of the 
same study—man in his environment. The stories, selected from the 
more romantic side of European history (A.D. 700-1600), deal with the 
Mediterranean, Arabia, N. Africa, Scandinavia, and the coasts of west- 
ern Europe and Central America. A list of works for further study 
and self-study exercises are added. Both these books have modern 
illustrations, and the latter contains six sketch maps. D. L. W. T. 


Despite its title, the aim of England’s Story, by Miss D. M. Stuart 
(Harrap, Parts 1 and 11, 3s. each), is not to add yet another to the many 
text-books of English history. The author’s preface describes it as an 
attempt to supplement “the indispensable text-books giving the 
essential facts in austere outline,” by supplying a “continuous, 
sympathetic, and well-documented commentary.” Part I covers 
the period from Cesar’s invasion to the early thirteenth century; 
Part 1 continues the story to the year 1603, the chapters and paging 
being consecutive. Much of the material may already be found in 4 
good text-book, but, as the author claims, the work does “ place the 
individual before the mass,” and very effectively. The descriptions 
are well done and the characters vividly portrayed, often with arresting 
strokes. In what sense the book can be called “ well-documented,” 
however, is not clear, since the sources of interesting information are 
frequently omitted even in the text, as in the case of King Alfred and 
Cardinal Wolsey. In her references to parliament the author is on 
uncertain ground, as when she seems to ae (p. 73) that the members 
of the Anglo-Saxon Witena-gemot were “‘ the chosen representatives of 
the people,’ without explaining in what sense the words are used ; and 
when she tells us (p. 189) that Henry I ‘“‘ persuaded his Parliament 
to accept Matilda as his heir. And the account of the rise of parliament 
in Part m is weak. 

It is not always clear for what age the book is intended. The 
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refers to “ the average child,’ yet some of the book would 
esther difficult reading for a child. The attention charmed by 
erences to the “ ten little nigger-boys ” (p. 53) and ‘‘ Tweedledum 
and Tweedledee ’ (p. 171) may take less kindly to such phrases as 
“g genuine talent for administration ” (p. 53). Moreover, there is 
uently a note of satire that a child should not be able to appreciate. 
Hey parts of the book are pleasantly illustrated, chiefly from original 
sources, and both are supplemented by an adequate time-chart and 
gmmary. A few misprints have been overlooked. In the well- 
known inscription on Alfred’s jewel, “gewyrcan” appears as 
“gewyscan”’ (p. 117). On p. 307 the date “1277” is obviously 
incorrect. Edward III is referred to as “ Edward IV ” on p. 370, and 
on p. 550 “ censured ”’ should be “ censored.” D. H. 


ProressoR BREHIER’S translation, under the title Histoire Anonyme 
de la Premiére Croisade (Champion, 15 fr.), of the Gesta Francorum, 
undoubtedly one of the most important sources for the history of that 
Crusade, was the fourth volume to appear in the admirable series of 
Classiques de V Histoire de France au Moyen Age, published under the 

neral direction of M. Louis Halphen. Edited and translated into 
French by expert scholars, with introductions, notes, and lists of 
authorities, these texts are models of what little books by big men should 
be. Guvres de vulgarisation, with an appeal to an enlightened and 
receptive vulgus, they will do much to popularise the results of recent 
historical criticism and research. Popularisation of the Gesta Fran- 
corum, however, is no easy matter, for the controversy over the author- 
ship and text of this anonymous chronicle is still active. M. Bréhier 
accepts the attribution to a South Italian soldier, probably of Norman 
stock, who himself took part in the First Crusade; but he raises a new 
issue by suggesting that the soldier-crusader had a clerical collaborator. 
The hypothesis is interesting, though the internal evidence for this 
theory of dual authorship and later interpolations seems hardly 
weighty enough to support the conclusions deduced from it. Hagen- 
meyer’s elaborate edition of the Gesta Francorum is based on the Madrid 
MS. Bibl. nat. 9783 (formerly E.e. 103) and on the manuscripts repre- 
sented by Bougars’ text, printed in 1611. M. Bréhier prefers to base 
his text on the Vatican MS., Regina Christina 641. Where Hagenmeyer 
sees primitive redundancy and later simplification, M. Bréhier finds 
excrescences disfiguring an early simplicity, and he has certainly suc- 
Sonn in reconstructing a text which has the merits of freshness and 
ucidity. 

The modern French version of the Latin text will be a boon to a wide 
circle of readers, who may catch from it something of the spirit and 
charm of the original; but from the point of view of exact scholarship 
it is somewhat lacking in precision, and should be carefully checked by 
the text, and compared with Hagenmeyer’s edition. On p. 113, to give 
one instance, the 111 milia of the text is translated trois cent mille, and 
anote is appended, on the non-existent numerical exaggeration. There 
are many minor slips and doubtful renderings, but these comparatively 
= blemishes only slightly detract from the value of the ww - a 
whole. B. A. L. 


Personal Actions at Common Law, by R. Sutton (Butterworth, 
12s. 6d.) reproduces a course of lectures given for the council of legal 
education. It is primarily intended for practising lawyers, who still 
have to use authorities and forms of action coming from an earlier period 
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of our legal history, and calling for some knowledge of the older pro. 
cedure if they are to be thoroughly intelligible. The fact that historians 
are constantly drawn into legal fields may make it of use to them. [t 
describes summarily, and in non-technical language, though perhaps a 
little dogmatically, the nature of the original writs, the working of the 
common law courts, the personal actions, account, annuity, covenant, 
debt, detinue, trover, ejectment, trespass, asswmpsit and replevin, and 
describes the rules of pleading which had to be observed. These are 
technical subjects, but as a simple introduction to legal questions which 
sometimes confront the historian the book can be recommended as a 
useful guide, preparing the way for attacks on Fitzherbert’s Natura 
Brevium and H. J. Stephen on Pleading. C. H. W. 


Ir is a melancholy duty to record the untimely death of Mrs, 
Pagan, who as Theodora Keith was a recognised authority upon the 
economic history of Scotland. She published in 1910 a study of the 
Economic Relations of England and Scotland, 1603-1607, and in 1913 
contributed articles upon the Scottish Burghs to the English Historical 
Review and the Scottish Historical Review. During her tenure of a 
lectureship in Economic History at Glasgow she collected further 
material, which is embodied in a volume entitled The Convention of the 
Royal Burghs of Scotland (Glasgow, the University Press; 30s.). This 
material is arranged by content rather than chronologically, and 
successive chapters set forth the origin of the Convention, its con- 
stitution, its handling of finance, its relations with municipalities, its 
great business of regulating trade and industry. For the most part 
the author was content to recount rather than to deduce, and only ina 
brief conclusion was the attempt made formally to estimate the part 
played by the Convention in the polity of Scotland. Yet its varying 
importance is implicitly discussed in Mrs. Pagan’s pages. Born in a 
land where merchants were too poor to undertake great ventures or to 
form, in later ages, joint-stock companies, the Convention represented 
the attempt of mercantile Scotland to obtain community of action. 
Consequently it stood in very close relation to the estate of the burgesses 
which in the latter half of the fourteenth century took its place in the 
Scottish parliament. In return for trade privileges the Royal Burghs 
contributed to the royal finances, but as a national economy developed 
the position of a privileged merchant class became untenable, and the 
Convention lost ground to the privy council and the exchequer as well 
as to the parliament. When in 1672 most of the trading privileges 
were extended to the unfree burghs of regality and barony, the day of 
the royal burghs and their Convention seemed to be done. It was, 
however, prolonged because the burghs, despite the sycophantic 
language of their Convention, gained political importance by resisting 
the Court party in the days of James VII; because, too, after the 
Union of 1707, the great rivals of the Convention disappeared and it 
found a new use as a medium between the economic n of Scotland 
and the government at Westminster. Failing to play a distinguished 
part in the reform movements of the late eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth century, and out of touch with some of the vital economic 
developments of a new age, the Convention gradually lost importance, 
though it still retains some of its old utility and much of its old dignity. 
In the light of subsequent research some of Mrs. Pagan’s difficulties 
have disappeared, and some of her conclusions need restatement, 
though rather by way of emphasis than of contradiction. But her 
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remains a mine of useful information, and a worthy memorial of 
gn institution which is, as she points out, in many ways unique. 
J. 


D. M. 


Tae Letters of Richard Fox, 1486-1527, edited by P. S. and H. M. 
Allen (1929; Clarendon Press, 15s.), is a memorial volume which the 
editors had hoped to issue in 1928, the four hundredth anniversary of 
the death of Richard Fox, Bishop of Winchester, founder of Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford. It contains ninety-one letters, a few more 
than half of which were written by Fox, the rest written tohim. With 
the exception of a few formal communications, noted by the editors, 
this appears to be a complete collection of Fox’s known correspondence, 
although the editors hint that pressure of other work prevented an 
exhaustive search for material. Sixty-four of the letters have not 
hitherto been published in full. These may be roughly divided into 
two groups: those relating to Corpus Christi College, and the corre- 
—~ with Wolsey. The first will sr be found of value 

iefly by historians of the University of Oxford, and, in particular, 
of Corpus Christi College; the second touches matters of wider political 
and ecclesiastical importance in the early years of Henry VIII’s reign. 
Most of this group have been calendared in the Letters and Papers of 
the Reign of Henry VIII, but no historian can fail to be thankful for 
having them in full. Misdating in the Letters and Papers is here cor- 
rected. All the letters throw light on the character and activities of 
Fox, and, as the editors point out, illustrate the life and occupations 
of an English bishop of the period. . The spelling of the manuscript is 
carefully reproduced; hence the collection should be of value to 
students of the English tongue in the late fifteenth and early sixteenth 
centuries. The introduction and notes are written with that precision 
and accuracy which one has learned to expect from the editors of the 
Epistles of Erasmus. The volume is beautifully printed and illustrated. 

J. A. M. 


THe CHAMBERLAIN’S ROLL, preserved amongst the Chapter Muni- 
ments, proves that Westminster School was in existence in 1339-40 ; 
but the earliest names that the authors of The Record of Old West- 
minsters, from the earliest times to 1927 (2 volumes; the Chiswick Press, 
25s.) have been able to discover are those of the foundation of Henry 
Vill. The four principal sources from which the names have been 
obtained are the Admission Books, the School Lists, the Buttery 
Book, and the Parentele, or indentures of election of scholars. Fifteen 
manuscript school lists cover the period from 1656 to 1850, the first 
printed text appearing in 1851. Admission Books of some Head- 
masters are missing, the latest example being afforded by those kept 
between January 1884 and April 1896 by Dr. Rutherford, by whom 
they were “taken away when he left in 1901,” leaving behind him 
inadequate records of his stewardship. Nearly 1070 closely printed 
pages of lists of former scholars with short biographies attached, and 
115 pages of appendices, represent many years of conscientious research 
work by the compilers of this record, the late G. F. Russell Barker 
and Mr. A. H. Stenning. They have provided a book of reference of 
considerable value to historians, in view especially of the eminence 
attained by former scholars in politics, in literature, in the law, and in 
the fighting forces, throughout the whole period affected. In the words 

preface, it is obvious that a book of this description can make 
no claim to finality, and there are doubtless still in private hands 
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records which would supply further information and would add fresh 
names for the periods when the Admission Books are missing. For. 
tunately the one which Dr. Rutherford so recently removed was stil] 
at the School when the entries in this work were compiled. It may 
be that some of the earlier lost ones will be recovered in response to 
this appeal. G. G. A, 


In 1657 there died the Scotch antiquary Sir James Balfour of 
Denmilne and Kinnaird, Lyon King-at-arms to Charles I; he had 
industriously collected manuscripts dealing with the history of Scotland 
both ecclesiastical and political, and had made transcripts of many 
which he coveted but could not possess. The Denmilne branch of the 
Balfour family fell upon evil days, and a great part of Sir James’ manu- 
script collections was in 1698 purchased for that Library of the Faculty 
of Advocates in Edinburgb which is to-day the National Library of 
Scotland. Of these Professor J. D. Mackie has given a very admirable 
description in his pamphlet on The Denmilne Manuscripts (The 
Historical Association of Scotland, ls.), in which he points out how 
little real research has been based upon the large mass of letters and 
State papers which they contain and which are now easily available to 
the student, as they have at last been fully calendared. Mr. Mackie, 
indeed, has gone farther, for he practises what he preaches, and in 
his Negotiations between King James VI and I and Ferdinand I, Grand 
Duke of Tuscany (St. Andrews’ University Publications, No. xxv; 
Milford, 4s 6d.) he has used a small group of these papers to excellent 
purpose. In May 1598 and again in April 1601, June 1602 and 
February 1604, Sir Michael Balfour (later Lord Balfour of Burleigh) 
was sent by James VI, under cover of a scheme for purchasing arms in 
the Low Countries, to negotiate a marriage between young Prince 
Henry and a daughter of the Grand Duke of Tuscany, and incidentally 
to secure a good dowry with the proposed bride and to show that 
James had no inherent hostility to Roman Catholics; this he hoped 
might smooth the way for his accession to the English throne. The 
documents Mr. Mackie prints show the course of this negotiation 
(which ultimately came to nothing), and he a the information 
they supply with an excellent introduction. It is fortunate that almost 
all these papers are originals, for Sir James Balfour’s power of trans- 
scribing Latin or French with reasonable accuracy seems to have been 
remarkably limited, considering his reputation as an antiquary. The 
editor suggests that this was due, not to lack of scholarship, but to the 
fact that the transcripts were made very early in his career. There 
seems little basis for this charitable suggestion and, indeed, the errors 
are almost too gross for it to be accepted. Until there is further 
evidence Sir James must appear as the collector, not as the scholar. 

Mr. Mackie has done his work admirably, but may the mere 
Englishman be permitted to ask what he means when he speaks of 
“resetting Jesuits ” (p. xii); also ought not “ inoportune ” on p. 35, 
line 2, to read “ importune ” ? E. R. A. 

We welcome Mr. J. S. Hoyland’s translation, under the title The 
Empire of the Great Mogol (Bombay, Taraporevala; 5 Rs. 8 as.) of the 
de wmperio magni mogolis published in 1631 by Johannes de Laet, 
mainly on the basis of the writings of English and Dutch travellers. 
De Laet himself never visited the east, but closely followed the eastern 
achievements of his countrymen. His volume comprises a general 
description of India as known to an intelligent European in the early 
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seventeenth century, and a “ fragment of Indian history ” which seems 
to be the work ee the Dutch Company’s servant Pelsaert and 
bodily translated into Latin by de Laet. It covers the reigns of Akbar 
and Jahangir, and forms an interesting document based probably 
on contemporary reports. It is interesting to note that it contains 
the traditional story of Jahangir and Nur Jahan which Mr. Beni 
Prasad has striven to demolish. The translation seems well done; 
and the notes, by Mr. S. N. Banerjee, are generally adequate. They 
are not all, however, equally judicious. The account of Methwold 
should certainly have referred to Methwold’s narrative in Purchas, 
just as the citations of Manrique should have indicated the fact that 
the travels were about to appear in the Hakluyt Society’s series. The 
notes include an unhappy parallel between the suppression of Mon- 
mouth’s rebellion and Jahangir’s punishment of Khusrau’s supporters. 
H. D. 


Me. C. H. Paynz’s volume entitled Akbar and the Jesuits 
(Routledge, 12s. 6d.), containing selections translated by him from the 
compilation of the Jesuit du Jarric, similarly illustrates the interest 

ich was taken in India by the Europeans of the early seventeenth 
century. Like de Laet, du Jarric was also a compiler who never 
set foot in India. But he used the annual letters which the Jesuit 
missionaries sent to the home authorities. It may be noted that 
the late Mr. Vincent Smith seems to have lavished praise on these 
Jesuit writers without reading them. Mr. Payne points out that 
while Mr. Smith asserted that Guerreiro’s Relacam gave no details of 
the siege of Asirgarh, the Relacam contains all the details which du 
Jarric relates. The special interest of the work, however, is not so 
much the general history of the period as the two special points of 
Akbar’s personal character and his religious policy. For the first the 
Jesuits saw him closely and judged him shrewdly enough; for the 
second they were probably somewhat biassed by the disappointment 
of their high hopes of evangelising the court and through the court 
= whole of India. Mr. Payne has edited his selections very carefully 

well. H. D. 


Ix her compact little volume, Mary II Queen of England, 1689-1694 
(Durham, N. C.: Duke University Press, 12s.), Miss Nellie M. Waterson 
has done the useful service of re-writing the history of Mary as queen 
in the light of the evidence, not inconsiderable in ee which has 
accumulated in recent years. She has not been able to use absolutely 
e ing, for although there is one reference to the diaries of the 
younger Constantine Desnine, that book, with its many intimate 
Fiiogeact Mary, has not been fully used and is not mentioned in the 

lography. In dealing with the problems concerning Mary’s 
married life Miss Waterson is sometimes surprisingly confident ; but she 
gives the facts and her readers, if they do not accept her judgments, 
tan make their own. Her chapter on Mary’s part in ecclesiastical 
affairs is icularly useful and contains some new points well worked 
out, but the treatment of political affairs is also adequate and the whole 
book may be commended. G. N. C. 


Coxcernina the Memoirs of Captain Carleton, recently edited by 
Mr. C. H. Hartmann (Routledge, 10s. 6d.), it is ible to make two 
assertions: that they contain good reading, and that their historical 

is not very high. Scott has spoken of the “ reflecting, 
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manly and conscientious Carleton,” and it is a point gained to haye 
proof that one could be an officer and a gentleman even in the times of 
Marlborough and Vendéme. As a source for military history he is not 
however, eed in the front rank by qualified investigators, even when, 
as in the latest instance (General Ballard’s Great Earl of Peterborough, 
p. 130), they do not deny him credit for veracity. He was disqualified 
as an observer of Spanish life by his manifest shortcomings in the 
language; for though he seems to have devoted four years of captiyi 
to advance in the idiom, his Spanish is much that of the Duke of Plaza 
Toro. So we read of strange matters: a “ tawridore, or bull feast,” 
diabolo, clerico, and so on. Thus Carleton could hardly bring out of 
Spain more than what he brought in; aad it was inevitable that he 
should engage the sympathies of the Spanish female, the jealousy of 
the male, and the suspicions of the Inquisition, in the approved romantic 
style. This is not to deny all veracity to these adventures, as a 
“‘ modern instance ” will show. Not long ago a lady, well read in the 
conventions of Spanish bandoleros and their chivalry to women but not 
knowing the Spanish for ticket-collector, told the story of a brigand 
who accosted her in a train but, noting her sex, only robbed her of a 
ticket! Apart from the set-piece on Montserrat, Carleton’s topo. 
graphical descriptions can usually be bettered elsewhere. 

But George Villiers Carleton’s very existence has been denied ; and 
although there is sufficient evidence now available both as to this 
primary fact, and as to the general conformity of his life and the 
Memoirs, some would still deny his paternity of this book, and give it 
away to Swift or Defoe; others would allow him “reminiscences” 
(gallice ‘‘ memoirs”), but declare this work a mere compilation. Mr. 
A. W. Secord conveniently summarised in the Times Literary Supple- 
ment for last year (p. 704) Carleton’s indebtedness to Freind’s Account 
of the Earl of Peterborow’s Conduct in Spain and Madame d’Aulnoy’s 
Voyage d’ Espagne (itself a compilation), with cogency sufficient to con- 
vert anyone who had not both texts in view—sufficient to draw from 
Mr. Hartmann a hasty palinode (ibid., p. 723). A reviewer may be 
permitted to avail himself of Mr. Secord’s assertion that the “most 
important of all the sources is the Countess d’Aulnoy’s T'ravelsin Spain.” 
It seems that the Countess and Captain both travelled over the Madrid 
St. Jean de Luz Road; but so does the railway—another plagiarist of 
Madame d’Aulnoy’s? It is only fair to note that Carleton went to 
Bilbao, which the French lady did not honour with a visit, and that he 
has no knowledge of her more recondite stopping-places, as Lerma, San 
Agostin, etc. When Madame d’Aulnoy improves on nature—as in her 
invention of the village of Tran or her three crossings of the Urola— 
Carleton does not coincide. Both, it is true, describe the Basque 
ferry-girls—but at that point Madame d’Aulnoy may be telling the 
truth. Both mention the monastery of Monserrat—Madame d’Aulnoy 
in one page, Carleton in eleven; or, again, the Escorial—but with hardly 
a characteristic mark in common. Both tell us that the patron saint 
of Madrid rose from humble origins; but anyone may learn as much 
from his name, San Isidro Labrador, or the farmer. None need be 
surprised, save those who confuse San Isidro of Madrid with San 
Isidoro of Seville. Both retail the joke about the Manzanares; there 
is only one, and everyone knows it. Nothing much is be to gained by 
pursuing these parallels; suffice it to say that, with the best will in the 
world, I cannot discover any real indebtedness to Madame d’Aulnoy. 
The two works agree in discussing topics that thrust themselves on the 
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notice of the Spanish traveller, but differ widely in all the details. In 

deseribing the bull-fight, for instance, the Carletonian absurdity 

jawridore has no place in the French work, nor is the d’Aulnoyan 
es emperio known to the Englishman. ‘ 

We need hardly trouble Swift with this work, but curiously enough 
the parentage of Defoe is credible. Mr. C. E. Doble seems to have shown 
that the Memoirs display the same English, Spanish and Latin solecisms 
ag are met in genuine works by Defoe, the same faith in Providence, one 
identical anecdote, etc., etc. (Academy, 1893, pp. 393-5, 438-9, 461-2, 
482-3). Presumably the transfer of authorship depends on previous 
demonstration that the work is only a compilation; and that proof 
seems to me to be wanting. Indeed the mention of Defoe diminishes 
rather than increases the probability of dependence on Madame 
@Aulnoy. Why should Defoe, who had visited Spain, learn the most 
banal generalities from Madame d’Aulnoy, who had not? Why should 
Defoe, who revelled in detail, omit all the characteristic details of the 
Countess’s romantic mendacities ? Doble, concluding that Carleton ‘‘ was 
simply a cloak for Defoe,” says that ‘‘ Defoe, after his manner, worked 
up Carleton’s anecdotes and reminiscences into literary shape.” So it 
seems Carleton had “ reminiscences,” then why not “ memoirs” ? 
Instead of Carleton a “‘ cloak for Defoe,” why not Defoe a pen for 
Carleton? But until better proofs of tergiversation are brought 
against Carleton the mention of Defoe is superfluous. W.J. E. 


Two more volumes of the very useful series of Special Periods of 
History, edited by D. C. Somervell (Bell, 2s. each), are to be welcomed. 
Mr. 8. 8S. Cameron is evidently a master of his subject, European 
History, 1715-89, although he sometimes permits himself a certain 


eccentricity of statement that is a For example, he says that 


“not even the wars of Polish and American Independence called forth 
that spirit which is to-day known as patriotism, the aims of the Poles 
and Americans being selfish and materialistic, and confessedly so.” 
Were the defenders of Bunker’s Hill really selfish materialists? They 
must have been singularly lacking in common sense if they were. 
The opening chapter on “‘ The Spirit and Problems of the Eighteenth 
Century’ is excellent reading because it provokes thought if also 
dissent. The complicated international wars over the Austrian 
Suecession are made admirably clear; they constitute a severe test of 
lucidity. To compress so much narrative into two hundred pages, 
and still have room for interpretation, is an achievement. 

Mr. C. R. Cruttwell’s volume on European History, 1814-78, is 
equally informative, and written in a lively and convincing style. But 
one is moved to wonder why he was commissioned to write it, since in 
1924 this same period in the series, under exactly the same title, was 
covered in a volume by H. R. Steel (see History, rx. 354). Mr. 
Somervell gives no editorial explanation. Can it be that he has hit 
upon the idea of parallel volumes, suited to Buff and Blue readers 
respectively, for the more controversial periods of his series? Mr. 
c ll’s strong point is his power of summing-up difficult questions 
in & few convincing sentences. He makes a practice also of quoting 
notable sayings such as Gambetta’s ‘‘ N’y parlons jamais, y pensons 
toujours,” which, however hackneyed some of them may be, will be 
new and illustrative to many of his readers. So ha Ie 


Tue task of appreciating Professor L. P. Curtis’ study of The 
Politicks of Lawrence Sterne (Milford, 108.) would be easier if the author 
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had not made exaggerated claims for his discoveries. The little volume 
is an interesting and useful piece of research, generally careful and 
detailed though not without some striking mistakes,! which throws light 
upon an obscure episode in the life of Sterne and furnishes inciden 
a vivid description of the election excitements at York in 1734 and 
1741. In both these respects the book has a distinct value, and could 
have been commended (apart from a few errors) within these limitations, 
But the election campaigns of York were typical, not peculiar, am 
contemporary political contests, and their importance is onenaill 
here. Nor can it be said with justice of these ephemeral party ventures 
of Sterne that ‘‘ here is the source among sources of Tristram Shand 
and indeed the opening and cause of Sterne’s literary career. Without 
this paper it is possible Tristram Shandy would never have been 
written ”’ (p. 38). It is impossible to deny the last statement, but 
equally impossible to find any evidence to support it. In fact it is 
either a mere form of words or a gross exaggeration. If this volume 
had been published as part of a larger survey of Sterne’s career, its 
proportion would have been more happily determined. Otherwise 
its place would be in the pages of a learned historical periodical. 

N. 8 


Tus life of Wolfe was the late Mr. J. T. Findlay’s hobby, and when 
he retired from his professional life as a journalist he devoted his 
leisure to a study of Wolfe in Scotland in the ’45 and from 1749 to 1753 
(Longmans, 15s.). Wolfe spent only four and a half years in Scotland, 
but they were “the most impressionable and formative of his early 
manhood. In the uncongenial atmosphere of Scottish surroundings 
he first became master of himself.” Further, Mr. Findlay discerned 
the ‘closest possible analogy” between the military operations in 
Scotland and those in New France—in the nature of the country, the 
character of the inhabitants, and the methods of warfare. It was 
Cumberland’s ‘‘ murderous blunder” in Scotland that led Wolfe to 
adopt a policy of conciliation towards non-combatants in Canada. 
Scotland, therefore, provided Wolfe with a unique military schooling. 
This disputable thesis, however, is not the only justification for a 
volume of over three hundred pages. It is true that there is virtually 
nothing new regarding the facts of Wolfe’s career or the impressions 
he received. Mr. Beckles Willson’s Life contains all the letters in 
which these are recorded. But Mr. Findlay for the first time placed 
the facts in their full historical setting. As the bibliography shows, 
he had read widely in the authorities for the period; and it is the 
picture of Scotland, and more especially of the Highlands, immedi- 
ately after the ’45 which gives this volume its value. The picture 
is necessarily a drab one: Wolfe was no admirer of Scotland. But, 
as Mr. Findlay pointed out, when so much of an uncritical and 
emotional nature has been written on the Jacobite side, it is salutary 
to have the other side presented to us. H. W. M 


Prormssor A. L. Cross has edited Highteenth-Century Documenis 
relating to the Royal Forests, the Sheriffs, and Smuggling (University of 
Michigan Publications (Quaritch): History and Political Science, 


1 On p. 45 John Duke of Argyll becomes a Tory peer; on the same pa 
Anti-Sejanus, the penman of Lord Sandwich, is made to attack the Grenvi 
ministry of which Sandwich was a member; and George Fox is credited with 
joining Newcastle (p. 29), although he sat as a Tory in the parliament of 1734-41 
and again from 1742-61—the mistake being due to the writer’s confusion of 
Aldborough in Yorkshire with Aldborough in Suffolk. 
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Vol. VIL; $3-00) selected by him from the Shelburne Manuscripts, 
ghich have since 1921 been in the William C. Clements Library, 
Michigan, and which, while still in the possession of the Marquis of 
, were very briefly calendared by Lord Fitzmaurice in 
mt, v,and vi (1872-77) of the Historical Manuscripts Commission. 
here printed owed their origin to an investigation of the 
working of certain departments of administration set on foot by Lord 
Shelburne during his premiership in 1782-3. The documents relating 
tothe Royal Forests reveal the anxiety of the admiralty to safeguard 
the supplies of timber from this source in the interests of naval ship- 
building, and afford evidence of a great deal of waste and of wilful 
damage to trees and of other serious abuses in the forest areas, which 
were more fully brought to light in the subsequent report of Com- 
missioners who made a thorough enquiry into the whole subject during 
the years 1787 to 1793 (cf. introduction, p. 11). In a longish report 
of 1783 on the financial obligations of the sheriffs and their methods of 
accounting to the Exchequer, a large number of suggestions are made 
for effecting retrenchment, and useful statistics of the charges upon the 
sheriffs in all the counties of England for 1780 are afforded. But the 
most generally interesting of the documents which Mr. Cross has 
brought together relate to smuggling. They give many interesting 
particulars as to the extent of the contraband trade and its methods 
(gee especially pp. 237-40, 308-21). Some of the papers recommend 
in the customs service, notably the abolition of numerous 
sinecure offices, and more effective means of dealing with the smugglers. 
Of these one of the most interesting is by General Conway, who makes 
the proposal, in respect of Kent and Sussex (where illicit trade was 
particularly rampant), that there should be a close liaison between 
hovering cruisers off the coast and revenue officers stationed in observa- 
tion towers on shore, who should be assisted by bodies of light dragoons. 
A. 8. T. 


We have received the following historical novels :—Sons of the 
Violet-Crowned, by A. S. Way (Sheldon Press, 4s. 6d.), a vigorous story 
of Athens during the Peloponnesian War, based on Thucydides, 
specially suitable for the school library; The Rebel Passion, by K. 
Burdekin (Butterworth, 7s. 6d.), which describes, through the dream 
of a Glastonbury monk, the growth of pity through the ages; The 
Waiting Room, by G. Grange (Dent, 5s.), a strange tale, not particularly 
Song of ghosts of medieval clerics, soldiers killed in the great war, 

other inhabitants of the next world; Crouchback, by Carola Oman 
(Hodder and Stoughton, 7s. 6d.), which deals with the career of Richard 
[if and his wife Anne, representing Richard as a much more admirable 
and heroic figure than he appears in the usual history book; and The 
Bride Adorned, by D. L. Murray (Constable, 7s. 6d.), an excellent 
novel of papal Rome in the nineteenth century, well worth reading. 

F. C. H. 

Iy Robert Louis Stevenson and the Scottish Highlanders (Stirling : 
Eneas Mackay, 5s.) Mr. D. B. Morris, Town Clerk of Stirling, suggests 
that the novelist’s interest in the Highlanders, and especially in the 
clan MacGregor, was aroused during his frequent beliiens at Bridge 
of Allan, near the Highland Line; the traditions of that district are 
the main feature of his pleasantly written book, F. Funck-Brentano’s 
mpertant work L’Ancien Régime, originally published in 1926, has 
tow been translated by H. Wilson, under the title The Old Régime 
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in France (E. Arnold, 16s.); it should prove a valuable add 
to school libraries. An attempt to analyse some of the pro} 
of the post-war period is W. E. Rappold’s Uniting Eur 
University Press, $3). The author was the Swiss represents 
at the Assembly of the League of Nations, and he writes with au 
on the main alterations in the political and economic structuy 
post-war Europe. A critical study of modern politics is J. 0 
Broken Pledge (Williams and Norgate, 4s. 6d.), which is an indic 
of what was done at Versailles. The thesis is that England 
with her traditions of magnanimity and justice, and this y 
supported by an examination of the terms of the treaties terminag 
England’s earlier wars, contrasting them with those of the Ve 
treaty. 4 
This is the age of history without tears, and Messrs. Longmans) 
to be congratulated on the contribution made in their new sem 
“The English Heritage,”’ intended to discuss the main elements: 
the inheritance into which every English child is born. It inoly 
Thomas Burke’s The English Inn (3s. 6d.), a delightful historical 
by one who holds that ‘ the old inns that remain to us are, in ¢ 
selves, and their accumulated story, far more valuable historig 
monuments than our castles and abbeys.” Messrs. Routledge’s a 
dotes for tears cost sixpence: recent ones are Daily Life in Angi 
Egypt, by S. R. K. Glanville, a very readable introduction to a§ 
subject, and Landmarks of English History, by H. A. V. Rar 
a marvel of compression—but tears are stubborn things ! a 
We have also received the following pamphlets: The Hviden 
regarding Broadcast History Lessons, compiled by the History & 
Committee of the Central Council for School Broadcasting (6d.),4 
account of five different attempts to collect material to be used) 
a guide in determining the type of broadcast lesson likely to be} 
value in the teaching of history; Colonel John Buchan’s Montrose at 
Leadership (Milford, 2s.) the first of the Walker Trust Lectures @ 
Leadership, delivered at the University of St. Andrews; Stonehenge Ta 
day and Yesterday, by F. Stevens (H.M. Stationery Office, 6d.), a revise 
edition of the valuable little handbook first published in 1924 ( 
History, x. 275); the eighth List of Monwments prepared by @ 
Office of Works (H.M. Stationery Office, 1s.), enumerating the ancien 
monuments for which State protection was granted during 19% 
Reports and Papers, 1928, published for the Architectural Societies 6 
the counties of Lincoln, York, and Leicester, together with the arel 
deaconries of Northampton and Oakham, containing a valuable pape 
by the editor, Canon C. W. Foster, on the Family of Sir Isaac Newton 
and two lectures, one by a Dutch, the other by a German historian= 
De Val van Delcassé, on the downfall of Delcassé in 1905, by Dr. H. & 
Enthoven (Utrecht, 1930), and Bismarck’s Friedenspolitik, by Professe 
A. O. Meyer (Munich, Hueber). 








